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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


A United Tributary Theatre — 
Buying at Box-Offices — 
André Levinson Dies 


NOTHER bloodless revolution! 

The campaign started about six 

weeks ago by a group within 

the Legitimate Theatre Code Authority 
(formerly called the National Legiti- 
mate Theatre Committee) to put upon 
the Little Theatres the professional obli- 
gations of the Code brought down upon 
the shoulders of the Committee a burden 
of protest that was literally overwhelm- 
ing. From every part of the country, 
letters, telegrams, articles, editorials, 
petitions, came pouring in until the of- 
fices of the Code committee and of the 
Administrator in Washington were 
fairly submerged with them. Tempo- 
rarily at least the struggle seems to have 
been halted, or rather to have been con- 
fined to a few theatres, most of them ac- 
tually professional stock companies, mas- 
querading as Little Theatres in order to 
buy plays and players more cheaply. 
The danger to the Little Theatres is by 
no means over; but this much has been 
made clear—there is behind them an un- 
centred but easily organized power of 
community loyalty and support that not 
even their staunchest advocates dreamed 
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Whirling Dervish 


OR the exhibition of International 

Theatre Art which Lee Simon- 
son is arranging for the Museum of 
Modern Art in January and Febru- 
ary, all of America’s leading scene de- 
signers will contribute a project, in- 
stead of designs for plays already 
seen. Robert Edmond Jones will do 
Othello; Norman Bel Geddes a 
model and drawings for Aida; Claude 
Bragdon designs for two plays by 
Dunsany; Donald Oenslager will do 
Hamlet, as will Lee Simonson; and 
Cleon Throckmorton a design for 
Emperor Jones. Aline Bernstein takes 
a play with music, The Porcelain 
Palace, showing a model and costume 
drawings. Woodman ‘Thompson’s 
choice is Iphigenia in Tauris. James 
Reynolds has selected Beatrice de 
Medici, and Angna Enters will sub- 
mit her setting and costume draw- 
ings for a macabre Spanish ballet. 
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6 eee Rome Opera has, after long 
argument, won the right to the 
world premiére of Malipiero’s La 
Favola del Figlio Cambiato, on a 
libretto by Pirandello, Also on their 
list of first performances are Otto- 
rino Respighi’s opera, La Fiamma, 
Licinio Refice’s mystery play, Cecilia, 
and Carabella’s Volti la Lanterna. 


N° matter how great the desire 
for drama of the day, Shake- 
speare is one playwright who is never 
disregarded. Germany, with its 
emphasis on plays for and from the 
people, is still presenting the poet’s 
works, and Russia is turning more 
and more to the once-banned “petty- 
bourgeois” dramas, although the em- 
phasis is occasionally changed. 
Among the Shakespearean plays to be 
seen in the U.S.S.R. this season are 
Romeo and Juliet (at the Theatre of 
the Revolution), King Lear (at the 
State Jewish Theatre), Twelfth 
Night, Henry IV, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra and All’s Well That Ends Well. 


OBERT E. SHERWOOD’S 
Acropolis, directed by Marc 
Connelly, has come and gone in Lon- 
don. It will be revised before its 
production on Broadway. 
* 


N the Pin Hole Cave of Creswell 

Crags on the borders of Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire, an English 
archaeologist discovered a drawing on 
a reindeer rib, probably twenty-five 
thousand years old, which gives vivid 
evidence of the antiquity of some 
forms of folk dancing. The draw- 
ing shows a man wearing an animal 
mask, performing a ceremonial dance. 
In the village of Abbots Bromley a 
pair of reindeer horns, worn by par- 
ticipants in the ceremonial Horn 
Dance, are known to have been kept 
in the local church for four centuries, 
but this newly-discovered evidence 
makes it not impossible to suppose 
that the Horn Dance may have come 
down directly from prehistoric times. 


of. With direct information on the at- 
tack limited to the members of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference and the 
10,000 subscribers of THEATRE ARTS (a 
subscription list so small that no adver- 
tising agency could ever be induced to 
think of it as having any power for na- 
tional propaganda), every state and city 
of the Union was aroused within a week. 
What that means is quite definitely that 
the Tributary Theatre is here to stay be- 
cause it has grown up out of the soil of 
the country in answer to the country’s 
need for a theatre. It may not be fully 
grown, yet, but its roots go deep. More- 
over, it will not take orders from New 
York or from the centralized profes- 
sional theatre in New York, not at least 
until that theatre can come to the coun- 
try with clean hands in the matter of its 
own business and professional relations. 
The varied problems presented to the 
Tributary Theatres by the effort to dis- 
turb their status will be the chief mat- 
ter for discussion at the National 
Theatre Conference to be held in New 
York December 28 and 29. 


<a the credit of the Code Authority, 
on the other hand, must be placed 
the trend already noticeable toward the 
buying of tickets at theatre box-offices, 
or from reputable licensed agents in- 
stead of from ticket speculators. The 
Code provides that every producer must 
keep for sale at the box-office of the 
theatre 25 per cent of seats in all parts 
of the house instead of—as for many 
years past—only the worst seats that 
could not possibly be sold to an agency 
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of any kind, or for a show that no agency 
would buy even for cut-rate resale. One 
management with a successful show re- 
ports having a line that took three-quar- 
ters of an hour to reach the window 
waiting patiently for box-office tickets, 
and the general report indicates a con- 
stantly increasing response to this oppor- 
tunity to get tickets directly and at regu- 
lar prices. But there are still people 
who care so little for the theatre that 
they are willing to encourage the few 
“oyp” agencies that still exist which buy 
their tickets two or four at a time, so as 
to escape the management’s notice, settle 
down in the neighborhood of the theatre 
and sell their tickets at prices advanced 
beyond the limit fixed by the law. Who- 
ever buys such tickets today in the face 
of the first united effort the theatres and 
the reliable ticket agencies have ever 
made to stop the evils of ticket specula- 
tion is an enemy of the theatre. 


HE death of André Levinson takes 

from the art of the dance its most 
ardent follower and keenest critic. 
Trained in the best Russian tradition, 
and with a power of translating the 
dance into words as few people have 
been able to do, Levinson, who made his 
home in Paris after the Revolution, soon 
became a figure of international impor- 
tance. His books on Theatre Dance, 
The Dance of Today, Argentina, Tagli- 
oni, The Letters of Noverre, and others 
must always be the basis of any library 
of the dance. His praise gave power 
to the dancers he most admired, espe- 
cially in the classic ballet, which was his 
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"THE list of current attractions in 
Paris seems singularly uninterest- 
ing, but a play which one French 
critic has called “a work of very rare 
and original quality” is Ronald Mac- 
kenzie’s former London success, Musi- 
cal Chairs, called La Polka des 
Chaises in its Vieux Colombier pro- 
duction. Among the others are Gas- 
ton Baty’s presentation of Crime and 
Punishment at the Montparnasse, 
two by Jacques Deval and a like num- 
ber by Sacha Guitry. 
és 


A PLAY by D. H. Lawrence, 
found among his papers after his 
death, will be offered in London this 
season by Leon M. Lion. Also on this 
producer’s schedule is a new drama 
on “the dominion of money” by 
Aldous Huxley. 
* 


|B pesaee ope: to find a single theatre 
in the state of Montana without 
“talkie” wiring and therefore avail- 
able for a stage presentation, Kath- 
arine Cornell is making no stops with 
her repertory company between Min- 
neapolis and Seattle, where she ar- 
rives with the New Year. Two other 
states, Wyoming and Iowa, in which 
she originally found similar trouble, 
will be visited on her return trip. 
* 


OSEF GREGOR, author of The 

Russian Theatre, American T hea- 

tre and Films, and so forth, has just 

published a book for drama students, 

Welt Geschichte des Theatres, a 

1000-page volume with 300 illustra- 
tions and copious appendices. 

i 


ARY AUSTIN, pioneer of the 
Southwest, which she calls “‘the 
land of enchantment’, has prepared 
with Arthur Campo a volume of 
New Mexican folklore which is 
scheduled for early publication. 
e 


R ICHARD TESCHNER’S Figu- 
ren Theater in Vienna, one of 
the magnetic spots in Europe, has a 
new production this season, Liebezau- 
ber (Love Magic), in its repertory. 
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IR ARTHUR PINERO, who 

was an actor before he was a 
playwright, and appeared with Edwin 
Booth in the old Lyceum Company in 
London, renewed, in connection with 
Booth’s centenary, the story of the 
gracious way in which Henry Irving 
stopped the argument of national par- 
tisanship of himself and Booth by in- 
viting the American player to act with 
him. In 1881 Booth and Irving 
alternated the roles of Othello and 
Iago, with Ellen Terry as Desde- 
mona, William Terriss as Cassio and 
Pinero himself as Roderigo. “I had a 
puzzling job as Roderigo”, writes 
Pinero in The Observer, “to adapt 
myself to the widely different de- 
mands of the two Iagos in the matter 
of their varying positions on the stage 
and the arrangements for their en- 
trances and exits. One night Iago 
would enter in a certain scene from 
the right, the next night from the 
left, or from the back of the stage. 
On Booth’s Iago nights I had to 
make my first entrance with him from 
an archway at the back. I remember 
waiting for him there on one occasion, 
and when he joined me he appeared 
very weary. ‘I am afraid you are 
rather tired this evening, Mr. Booth’, 
I said to him. ‘Oh, my boy’, he re- 
plied, ‘you’d be tired if you had 
reached my age and had been a star 
actor since you were seventeen’.” 

& 


USIC IN THE AIR, in which 
Mary Ellis has received great 
acclaim, has passed its two-hundredth 
performance in London’s West End. 
S 
ERNARD SHAW’’S newest play, 
On the Rocks, performed at the 
Winter Garden Theatre in London, 
belongs in the category of The Apple 
Cart and Too True to be Good, long 
plays in which the dramatic scene is 
used as the most effective platform for 
political argument. The setting is 
No. 10 Downing Street, and the bur- 
den of performance during three 
hours, which falls on Nicholas Han- 
nen as the Prime Minister, has, from 
all reports, been carried nobly. 


favored form. But even the dancers 
with whose art he did not personally 
sympathize, or with whose method he 
took issue, have lost in his incisive 
analysis an interpreter who could clarify 
their technique and their style more fully 
than many of their enthusiasts. Mr. 
Levinson’s work, which came to Amer- 
ica through a brilliant series of articles 
in THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY on the va- 
rious forms of the dance, probably did 
more, through the impulse of his distant 
leadership, than any other single person 
to establish a basis and a standard for 
dance criticism here. 


ASHINGTON has for many 

years been one of the worst of the 
nation’s citiesso far as audiences for the 
arts were concerned. Suddenly there 
has been a change. Why, no one knows, 
since the Democratic Party platform 
does not seem more conducive to art than 
the Republican. But whatever the 
reason, the concert halls are reported to 
be full since the new administration 
came in; Mary of Scotland played to 
crowded houses and there is said to be 
a waiting list for Katharine Hepburn’s 
opening in The Lake. Instead of being a 
“try-out” town as far as the theatre is 
concerned, the nation’s capital may soon 
advance to the position of an important 
theatre centre. If the theatre is all that 
it should be —a record of the past’s best 
days, a mirror of its own times, and a 
prophecy of days to come—there 
should be no better audience than one 
composed of those who make the na- 
tion’s laws and define its social policies. 
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Marshall McNeille 


The successful presentation by E. Martin 
Browne of The Acts of Saint Richard before 
the saint’s own palace in Chichester testifies 
to the reéstablishment of religious drama in 
England. It is further emphasized by the 
production of Gordon Bottomley’s verse- 
play, The Acts of Saint Peter, at Exeter 
Cathedral, and the announcement of a Pente- 
cost play by Lascelles Abercrombie to be 
presented at Chichester later this season. 
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Katharine Cornell plays her first Shakes- 
pearean role on the road in a tour which 
will take her across the country. Her 
repertory of three plays, in which Basil 
Rathbone is leading man, also includes 
Rudolph Besier’s The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street and Bernard Shaw’s Candida. 
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GOOD PLAYING A-PLENTY 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Tees is a theory that a gesture renewed often enough 


creates the emotion which it represents. A smile on your 

lips will make you cheerful before you know it. Long, loud 
laughter will make the world laugh with you. If this theory is 
sound the depression may be said to be almost over, for there are 
three farces now playing in New York that keep their entire 
audiences laughing so steadily that if laughter is at all contagious 
the whole country may soon be counted upon to be in a state of 
contented good cheer that is not compatible with depression. 

Sailor, Beware/ started the laughter noisily. Her Master’s Voice 
modulated the volume somewhat, reducing the unashamed roars to 
intermittent bursts and constant chuckles. She Loves Me Not, by 
Howard Lindsay, which is the latest contribution to the gayety of 
the nation, is one long, light, merry laugh. All three plays are pure 
farce; good examples technically of that favorite form of play- 
writing which is the envy of all other forms because in some 
mysterious way it finds its audience overnight. When it is well 
done it looks easy because it flows smoothly, but it is the hardest 
of all dramatic forms to create. 

Not one of these plays bears the slightest resemblance to the 
pseudo-sophisticated, journalistic, wise-cracking, sneering, Peeping- 
Tom sort of comedy-farce which has been the fashion along Broad- 
way for too many seasons. Within five minutes after the curtain 
goes up on the bunk-house of Sailor, Beware/, the suburban home 
of Her Master's Voice, the college dormitory of She Loves Me 
Not, you are aware of the slightly out-of-focus situation and the 
exaggerated folly of events which will keep the characters at the 
mercy of the dramatist. But you are equally aware that the char- 
acters have nothing to fear, for every good farce writer adores his 
play-folk no matter how ridiculous they are. 

She Loves Me Not is a play about a Philadelphia night club 
dancer, very young and pretty and bold beyond her years, who is 
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a witness to a gang murder. Her ideas about police power are 
slightly hazy, and, pursued by the notion that if she is caught she 
may have to sit in jail until the case comes to trial, she throws a 
cloak over the meagre costume of her act and runs away, getting 
as far as a senior’s room in a Princeton dormitory before she stops 
moving. The senior, more chivalrous than cautious, protects her, 
plotting with three housemates to keep her in the dormitory, dressed 
in boy’s clothes and with her hair reduced to a boy’s cut, until the 
danger is over. But there is danger enough for all of them in her 
dancing legs, and her quick tongue. Before the play’s end, when, 
after two acts of countless scenes, she steps out of that dormitory a 
movie star, in blue fox and metal brocade, she has made trouble 
for every boy in the entry, as well as for their friends and fiancées, 
their fathers and guardians, their college masters. She Loves Me 
Not is one of the rare plays that is born with a youthful spirit. 
How Howard Lindsay, whom the program credits with more than 
twenty years’ experience in every branch of the theatre—the one- 
night stand, silent pictures, vaudeville, burlesque, musical comedy, 
stock, stage direction—has recreated in the play the peculiar fresh- 
ness that there is in college life (when it zs fresh), and which prac- 
tically never gets into college plays or college stories, is his own 
mystery. He has, it is true, the double advantage of an unusually 
good cast and of one of the wittiest stages a bright farce was ever 
fortunate enough to secure. 

Polly Walters, who plays Curley Flagg, the dancer, and who 
uses her own dancing talents to the play’s great humorous advan- 
tage, is so exactly the gamine of the part—small but sturdy, high, 
dark voice, never-ceasing motion—that if she did not so intelli- 
gently project Curley’s essential quality of shrewd stupidity she 
might easily lose the claim to having acted at all. John Beal as 
Paul Lawton, composer to the Triangle shows and leader of the 
four college conspirators, and Burgess Meredith as his able, tap- 
dancing second, set a good pace and level for the playing. But if 
Mr. Beal, who is one of the most hopeful of the theatre’s younger 
talents, is not to be lost to progress, somebody must teach him to 
use his voice better and not to swallow his words. 

There is a story told about Max Reinhardt to indicate how he 
considered every part of a production a living contribution to the 
whole. “Tonight”, he is supposed to have said once to his stage 
manager, “the red carpet will play with us.” So Mr. Lindsay 
might say of Raymond Sovey’s stage for She Loves Me Not. It 
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is not a very different stage from many others that have been used 
currently, not constructivist, and not at all elaborate. It has, in 
fact, many of the elements and uses of the Elizabethan stage. But 
it is keyed to swift action. Centre stage is a double level, each 
level a boy’s room, shut off by a separate curtain so that the action 
can take place in the two rooms in succession or, as is often done 
successfully, in both rooms at once. The four cubicles at the side 
are, by means of separate curtains and black-outs, used separately 
as a gangster’s office, fiancée’s room, Communist headquarters, mov- 
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Raymond Sovey’s stage for She Loves Me Not 


ing picture office, a bank; or used together as four cells in the town 
jail, with the forestage used as the jail walk. Add to this a front 
curtain to represent the front of the dormitory and to provide an 
outdoor playing space, and you have a mechanical equipment ex- 
actly right to serve the pace of the play, the summary changes, the 
speed and alternation of interest; you have acting spaces to fit the 
events which follow, chase, double on one another, scene after scene. 
But it is one thing to have an apt stage and another to use it aptly. 
Here again the playwright-director has succeeded, piling his centres 
of action one upon another and yet always keeping them clear and 
unconfused. Take out of She Loves Me Not three or four jokes 
that are contrary to the play’s character, the weak scene between the 
gunman and Lawton’s fiancée, and about five minutes of the 
camera scene, and there would be nothing to complain about. 

At the far extreme from the brash youth of She Loves Me Not 
is the folk quality of The Wise Men of Chelm, played at the Yid- 
dish Art Theatre. Twenty years ago, it was the custom of the city’s 
theatre devotees to leave Broadway’s pretensions and go down to 
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the Yiddish theatres on Second and Third Avenues for what they 
called “real theatre”. There are English transcripts now of the 
plays of those times, and it is only honest to say that they were not 
nearly so good as they seemed to the visitors from uptown who 
could not understand their language. But there was a breadth of 
movement, much very good individual acting and a standard of 
ensemble playing that we did not know uptown until the Moscow 
Art Theatre came to show it to us. Moreover, the theatre was a 
communal institution. The play began in the lobby, or perhaps 
even on the sidewalk before the theatre. The audience was a part 
of the performance, and the whole performance was alive. In other 
words, although the enthusiastic strangers within the gates had 
plays on Third Avenue no better than they had left behind on 
Broadway, they did have a better show. Gradually, however, the 
scene changed and instead of the city going down to the Yiddish 
theatre, the more accomplished players from the Yiddish theatre, 
and their audience, came up to Broadway, until there was almost 
nothing left. —Two or three years ago, all that there was of the Yid- 
dish theatre might have been scrapped to its own advantage. 

But with the depression, many New York neighborhoods began 
to take on again something of their older communal aspects. Last 
year Maurice Schwartz, the discouraged but dynamic and per- 
sistent director of the Yiddish Art Theatre, made a great success 
with a character study called Yoshe Kalb. Something of the audi- 
ence from downtown and uptown came back, and this year they are 
rewarded with The Wise Men of Chelm, a folk comedy from the 
Polish of Anton Zeitlin which is worthy of the world’s attention. 
It is really what it calls itself—a folk comedy with music and 
dancing and song. Its romantic story, with its undertone of Welt- 
schmerz and the sharp slides into farce, is far away from our own 
musical comedy material and method. The Angel of Death, weary 
of the sad partings he is witness to, visits the earth, aiming to make 
mankind immortal. By chance he arrives at the town of Chelm, 
where all men are fools; and because the undertakers lead the 
beggars to dread an eternity of poverty and because the women want 
children more than life, his plan is foiled. Such a story hardly fits 
into the same category with 4s Thousands Cheer or Let ’Em Eat 
Cake, and yet by some theatre alchemy it is just as amusing and as 
rich in texture. Some of the acting, like that of Maurice Schwartz 
as the Rabbi and Rosetta Bialis as his feeble-minded daughter, 
achieves (or gives the impression of) an authentic Oriental folk 
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quality that is amazing. Part of this comes through a clear, linear 
characterization of the people; part of it through the rhythm of 
the play, which has in parts almost the fluency of a dance; and 
part of it through the contrast between our upward Western ges- 
ture and posture with a downward gesture, a downward pressure 
of the body and accent of the step which carries with it always 
some memory not only of the East but of Eastern folk who are 
still close to the soil. 

Doctor Monica, another play from the Polish, fared less well, in 
spite of the fact that it had the advantage of Nazimova’s presence 
in the leading part; and she is so fine an actress and so good a 
workman that it is almost as much a pleasure to watch her build up 
a poor part as to see her create a rich one. However good the 
play may have been in the original (there were evidences of quality 
in the story), it was still-born as it appeared in its American adap- 
tation. Nazimova played the part of a woman doctor, a leader in 
her profession, specialist in the treatment of children. She herself 
was childless, and that misfortune bore the burden of a super- 
feminist plot. The play had only three characters, all women— 
Doctor Monica; Anna, an architect friend in whose apartment the 
play is set; and Elsa, a servant. But only Doctor Monica believed 
in her part. 

Is Life Worth Living? arrived from a land much nearer to us 
than Poland, both in geographical and in theatrical distance. 
A winter in New York hardly seems complete that has not some 
Irish play or Irish player as a favored guest. Last year the Abbey 
Theatre literally stormed the doors of New York’s theatre depres- 
sion, making a success with their fine plays and rich acting which 
most of our own playwrights and players failed to do. But it has 
always been a mark of the Irish theatre that their second best is 
a long, long way from their best. Lennox Robinson is director of 
the Abbey. He knows their standards. He is familiar, too, with 
the American theatre, its simplicity and its sophistication. Under 
the circumstances one can only say that it was unwise to bring so 
poor a cast to the playing of a comedy in which the quality of the 
group as a whole can be no better than that of the individuals who 
do the bit parts. Whitford Kane can vitalize almost any native 
play he touches, but even he, with the aid of Margaret Wycherly 
and Jerome Lawler, could not strike a spark from their co-players 
in Is Life Worth Living? That is too bad, too, for Mr. Robinson 
told a highly amusing and inventive story of the people of an Irish 
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seacoast town, living contentedly on the fringe of events until 
they are suddenly turned to arson and murder and suicide by the 
visit of a repertory company playing Ibsen, Strindberg and Tolstoy. 
When a play like Js Life Worth Living? goes to the storehouse 
after a week because of a fault not inherent in the script, or at least 
not irremediable, one gives an extra sigh for a repertory theatre. 


Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, the third production of 
the Theatre Guild season, touches a new high level for the play- 
wright and for Helen Hayes and Philip Merivale, the leading 
players. The role of the young Queen is a glowing part for an 
actress who can match in her playing the graciousness and deter- 
mination, the pathos and majesty with which nature, history and 
the playwright have imbued the character, but it is a role as dif- 
ficult as it is rewarding. When the play opens, Mary is only nine- 
teen and has just come to Scotland from the Catholic warmth of 
France to take up her throne in the chill land that is her home and 
her kingdom. The play covers six years, packed tight with events, 
the full burden of Mary’s political and romantic life—the religious 
war, headed by John Knox, which divided her people against her, 
Elizabeth’s growing animosity, Mary’s marriage to Darnley, the 
murder of her secretary, Rizzio, the death of Darnley and Mary’s 
marriage to Bothwell, civil war, defeat and separation, ending 
when the last hope leaves her Elizabeth’s prisoner in Carlisle Castle. 

This complicated web of events needs rich playing to give it a 
living texture, and Helen Hayes makes the young Queen who dom- 
inates it royal, religious, generous, loving, stubborn, and marked for 
tragedy. Moreover, she pays the playwright the actor’s rare tribute 
of good diction. She speaks Mr. Anderson’s flowing theatre speech 
—part prose and part poetry—not only with clarity and precision 
but with appreciation of the dramatic quality of words that are 
chosen as carefully for their sound as for their meaning. What 
Helen Hayes does for the character of the Queen as the playwright 
has recreated her, Philip Merivale does for his role as the Ear! of 
Bothwell, to which he gives a complete and rugged integration. 
But he also adds strength to the role of the Queen, to which (as only 
a player nursed in Shakespeare can and will do) he plays his part as 
a background. Or rather, he makes of the Earl a bold companion- 
piece to Mary. He keeps the part stirring constantly over a wide 
range of rawness and affection, and a commingling of the two, but 
at the same time his movements shadow Mary’s, double-size; his 
voice echoes hers, darkly. Whenever the two of them are on the 
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The tragedy that shatters the life of a 
young queen is indicated in the opening 
scene of Maxwell Anderson’s play as 
Mary stands between John Knox, her 
arch enemy, and the Earl of Bothwell, 
her defender, on the grim pier at Leith, 
which Robert Edmond Jones has de- 
signed for her entry into her kingdom. 
With Helen Hayes as Mary appear 
Moroni Olsen as John Knox and Philip 
Merivale as the Earl of Bothwell. 
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scene together, they give a rare and remarkable effect of playing their 
separate roles as part of one histrionic pattern. There is a moment 
where they stand ten feet apart and with their backs turned, with- 
out breaking this unity. Merivale is a big man and Helen Hayes 
is small, but the sense of the shelter that he gives her in the play is 
not so much in his person as in the greater scale of his actions. 

Helen Menken has a thankless role as the twenty-six-year-old 
Elizabeth, whose plotting directs much of the action of the play. 
Her scenes, as written, begin always at a high, sinister pitch, and 
stay there. The playwright gives her no variety, no change of emo- 
tional quality, or almost none, which results in transferring the 
basilisk quality that should be the surface of her performance to its 
spirit. Moroni Olsen as John Knox is big and black and booming; 
perhaps that is as much as he should be. And Anthony Kemble- 
Cooper as Darnley is exactly the opposite—small, and gilt and soft, 
as he should be. But, generally speaking, if the performances of 
the two leading players shine by their own lig':: they shine also by 
contrast, for the large cast which the Guild has assembled under the 
direction of Theresa Helburn, and which includes several players 
whose work is associated with a clear creation of character, is 
peculiarly inert and undistinguished. The ensemble playing never 
takes on any life whatever. The pictorial composition is never 
focused, individual characters never outlined, even the costumes 
badly worn. Much of this may be charged to unimaginative direc- 
tion but a part of it is fairly laid at the door of our form of theatre 
that assembles its players freshly for each play from the street 
corners and the casting offices. What can be done by a large group 
working together over a period of time is indicated this season in 
the playing of the operating-room scene in Men In White, by the 
(Guild’s own off-shoot, the Group Theatre. 

Mary of Scotland marks Maxwell Anderson’s tenth anniversary 
in the theatre, reckoning from the production of his first play, The 
White Desert, in 1923. Actually that first play was not much more 
than a tentative groping toward the theatre. Anderson’s first real 
impact came that warm early-season evening in 1924 when a 
first-night audience threw off its customary lethargy to shout ap- 
proval of What Price Glory, the first war play to meet success, 
Anderson’s collaboration with Laurence Stallings. The nine years 
between that play and Mary of Scotland have not been along a 
steady, successful path, nor along a single path, but along two ways 
that have been steadily converging. Maxwell Anderson is more 
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than any man among us doubly a playwright—by virtue of his 
dramatic insight into the essence of what is wrong that might be 
made right in the life about him (which makes him turn naturally 
to the theatre to interpret his own times) and by his poet’s power 
to recreate the people of the past through dramatic means—char- 
acter, situation, theatre speech. Every step he has taken has marked 
growth, in choice of material, breadth of handling, quality of char- 
acterization, or beauty of writing. Night Over Taos, after the suc- 
cess of Elizabeth the Queen, was broader, deeper, yet a failure— 
the theatre’s failure, and not the playwright’s. Gods of the Light- 
ning pointed an earnest, fearless, angry finger at the Sacco-Vanzetti 
trial, but Both Your Houses, several years later, with the finger 
pointed at the houses of government (less angrily, perhaps, if not 
less bitterly) has a surer vision and a stronger foundation. Mary 
of Scotland is the best play he has written, the finest poetry, the 
clearest, most luminous characterization, with the same poet’s 
protest which makes the wrongs of another day as living as our 
own. In Mary of Scotland the two roads meet. 


Other New Plays 

LEXANDER WOOLLCOTT and George S. Kaufman have 
combined on a “frank” melodrama, The Dark Tower, which 
turns out to be neither thrilling enough nor amusing enough to 
make a full evening’s entertainment. A few good lines and some good 
acting do not counterbalance a lack of suspense and a lethargic air. 
With twenty-five playhouses open and more than the usual record 
of good acting, plays that are less than good have suffered severely. 
Rodney Ackland’s Strange Orchestra, here from London with 
considerable hope, closed after one performance. Scorpion sur- 
vived eight curtains, and The Drums Begin eleven. Birthright 
was the second of the season’s plays on the subject of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany to be outward bound before it had 
actually come to life, although the play was not without virtue. The 
most important play to succumb was the adaptation by Jean Fergu- 
son Black of Christopher Morley’s Thunder on the Left, which, 
although it succeeded in recapturing much of the original quality 
of the story, was not able to translate its whimsicality and delicacy 
into sufficiently dramatic form. James Bell as Martin played an 
extremely difficult part without sentimentality, and Katharine War- 
ren and Louis Jean Heydt, as Phyllis and George, gave their parts 
a good direct essential simplicity, an interpretation which added to 

the play what little dramatic quality it had. 
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In Chelm, a traditional Polish village, 
where all the wise men are fools, the wis- 
est and most foolish of all is the Rabbi— 
friend, teacher, judge—a part which 
Maurice Schwartz, at the Yiddish Art 
Theatre, plays for all the strong folk 
quality and the humor that there are init. 
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The new Mercury 
Theatre in Lon- 
don, directed by 
Ashley Dukes, 
opened with an 
adaptation of 
Moliére’s Amphi- 
tryon by W. J. 
Turner, entitled 
Jupiter Trans- 
lated. The two So- 
sies are servants to 
Amphitryon. — In 
another scene Alc- 
mene (Veronica 
Turleigh) meets 
her own hus- 
band’s double 


THE SCENE IN EUROPE 
Nazi Theatre: First Phase 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


Y Luft-Hansa plane with the swastika painted on its tail 
made a series of spectacular curves in the descent upon 
Berlin—its only dramatic gesture but an effective one. 

We had met with rainclouds most of the way from Lon- 
don, sometimes cruising serenely above them in that sunny 
region which flight opens like a polar landscape to the wayfarer, 
but oftener driving through mist and sleet over a sullen country- 
side, too dark and rain-drenched even to show the autumnal tint 
of forests. And here suddenly was Berlin glittering below, fully 
lighted in the dusk, a pattern of kino signs and advertisements con- 
centrating in the glare of the Kurfiirstendamm. Tilted at the angle 
of our flight, the city seemed at one moment to fill a part of the 
sky and not the earth—its churches, chimneys, factories luminous 
and foreshortened, a fantastic panorama of a metropolis. Like 
a flood-lit stage in this theatre of optical sensation, the airport 
loomed and spread to receive us. We became aware of arms raised 
in the German salute to greet some notability among our fellow- 
voyagers. And ten minutes later here were the Brandenburg Gate 
and Unter den Linden, hung with flimsy streamers proclaiming 
sentiments of honor, duty and the like, which seemed to be con- 
nected (like most appeals of their kind even in the less enlightened 
democratic countries) with a forthcoming election. 

Just a year ago, in this same city, one had felt the drama of the 
streets to be so universal and exciting that the drama of the stage 
could scarcely hope to compete with it on equal terms. That was 
a time of much marching and countermarching, of clashes between 
political factions, of screaming headlines and armored cars, and of 
all the restless and unpleasing preludes to a seizure of power by 
somebody. But on this evening of arrival in the new Berlin, a 
walk of two hours through the city was enough to prove the claim 
to a remarkable outward calm—remarkable certainly to any visitor 
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remembering by contrast the conditions of last year. Beggars and 
prostitutes alike appeared to have vanished. There were no more 
crowds around the newspaper sellers, and no flags of varied colors 
surmounted their newsstands. Oddly enough, the former twenty 
papers were on sale under the old names. Why twenty papers 
when one would easily suffice? That is one of the mysteries of 
the new Berlin, which may be accounted for by the need of keep- 
ing journalists and compositors at work. But a similar multipli- 
cation in the supply of gas or electricity would very likely work 
havoc; twenty varied water companies would inundate each other; 
and the supply of news must surely in time be regulated on rational 
lines, like the supply of these more essential commodities. 

Nor are there any more political factions, so that clashes are 
impossible and the armored cars can stay at home. No doubt 
when an official procession takes place the streets are exciting 
enough; but there happened to be no procession on this November 
evening when I set out to perambulate as calmly as the populace. 
Stopping outside a movie house in the Friedrichstrasse, I noticed 
with mild surprise that Noel Coward’s Cavalcade was being pre- 
sented there. Believing the author to be a man of peace, I was 
even more astonished to see this work described on a large poster 
as “a sound-film with 10,000 soldiers, 4 troops of cavalry, 50 can- 
non, 8000 weapons, 3 Zeppelins, 1000 horses, 200 motor cars.” 
(I quote the exact numbers claimed lest there should be any mis- 
take about them.) It may be that this review of modern English 
history, as produced most admirably in Hollywood, includes such 
paraphernalia of battle by the way; but my conviction is that the 
money of the patrons in the Friedrichstrasse was obtained under 
false pretenses. My own few marks remained in my pocket, for 
I was on the way to the Deutsches Theater and its adjacent Kam- 
merspiele, hoping perhaps to see a play. 

Neither theatre, however, was open; and neither looked as if it 
had been open for years. Indeed one policeman, who looked at me 
with suspicion as I gazed at the dark frontage of these famous 
playhouses, was the only other pedestrian in the street. It was 
necessary to return to the hotel and ring up friends to make en- 
quiries about what had happened to theatrical Berlin. They of 
course apologized for the fact that there was “nothing to see”; 
but to my mind that meant nothing. I have never yet known a 
theatre capital where there was anything to see, in the opinion of 
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those living there. Try them in London, in Paris, in New York, 
and they all tell the same story. This particular apparent blank- 
ness of Berlin was due to some other cause, less accidental than 
usual. And clearly an important cause, if it could close the most 
important playhouses in the most significant theatre city of these 
last decades. 

It is of course the management of the German stage that has been 
most changed—even more than the personnel of writers or actors. 
The disappearance of the Reinhardt direction (which controlled 
the Deutsches Theater and the Kammerspiele as the two chief 
independent playhouses) is frankly no great disaster. Max Rein- 
hardt had for years past shown an inclination to retire from active 
work in Germany. Perhaps he had nothing very fresh to say 
there; certainly he could not have found time to direct several 
Berlin playhouses effectively and at the same time to make large 
productions in Vienna, Salzburg or London. He had failed for 
various reasons, some of them political, to make “creative produc- 
tion” the important factor in the world theatre that it promised 
to be some years ago. The Russian directors took a good deal of 
wind out of his sails. The classics, and especially Shakespeare, 
failed him as creative material. The school of writers who should 
have arisen under his encouragement failed to arise—or reverted 
to the old naturalistic or social drama that meant nothing to him. 
The film arose instead and took away his best players and a great 
part of his trained audience. The last few years, culminating 
in the economic crisis which made large-scale experimerts hazard- 
ous, must have been a history of disappointments for this artist. 
But for good or ill, Reinhardt had ceased to count in Germany 
before the beginnings of the present régime. His banishment or 
the official boycott of his stages was only a convenient symbol of 
the change that had come over the German attitude to art. With 
him went a number of Jewish producing managers of no artistic 
consequence, and a handful of young directors of talent. It was 
the removal of this directive influence in management that made 
the essential change in the German theatre after the new revo- 
lution. 

But meanwhile the authors were swept from the scene too. To 
begin at the top, Gerhart Hauptmann was frowned upon as having 
been a prominent figure under the Republic (whose President he 
might at one time have been). ‘Wedekind was equally barred on 
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the score of decadence. Georg Kaiser could readily be charged, 
as an expressionist, with bringing anarchism into drama. Other 
playwrights like Bruno Frank and Ferdinand Bruckner could 
equally be said to have perverted history to their purpose. The 
Jews from Schnitzler to Werfel, Toller and Hasenclever were 
naturally suspect, especially if they happened at any time to have 
expressed social views in their work. Except for a few writers 
of drawing-room comedy or detective drama, all foreigners 
came under the ban from the first. Ibsen and Strindberg ceased 
to be performed. All Russians without distinction of creed or 
class were as good as prohibited. Pirandello as an Italian might 
have been an exception to the black list, were it not for his critical 
way of thought. Such Frenchmen as Lenormand, and such Ameri- 
cans as O’Neill, could be excluded as pathological. Shaw vanished 
from the stage in a night—though now that he is believed to have 
given some blessing to Hitler he may be expected to go into re- 
hearsal again. A number of the classical dramatists, especially 
those who alluded in any way to political or spiritual liberty, were 
none too well liked. Never surely has there been such a thorough 
wiping of the slate, in all dramatic history. 

In writing of the players one should go warily, for they even 
more than the playwrights are dependent for their living on the 
momentary place and time, and some of them must hope to return 
to the German stage in spite of all drawbacks. Few of them are 
in the position of an Elizabeth Bergner, who can appear as an 
international artist in theatre or film. Jewish or non-Aryan artists 
are excluded only from the officially subventioned theatres—that 
is in Berlin from the two opera houses, the Schauspielhaus and 
the Schillertheater, and in the provinces from the various Court 
and municipal playhouses. In the smaller towns this means an 
absolute ban, but in the larger cities, and particularly in Berlin, 
private theatres can choose their casts as they please. Thus many 
non-Aryan or half-Aryan players still contrive to find parts and 
gain a living of a sort, with the help generally of film engagements. 
But many also have left the stage for good, and for the present 
the standard of acting in general has suffered accordingly. The 
uncertainties of the profession have increased in the same pro- 
portion, for long runs or fixed engagements can hardly be ex- 
pected in such conditions of turmoil. 

The original designers and minor artists of the old theatre can 
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One of the foreign poets who is still rep- 
resented in Germany. Breslau recently 
saw Hans Rothe’s new and very free 
version of The Comedy of Errors. The 
Berlin Staatliches Schauspielhaus offered 
a modern-dress and greatly-revised ver- 
sionof Twelfth Night by thesame adaptor. 
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scarcely expect better things, when it is remembered that modern- 
ist tendencies are especially unwelcome in the graphic and plastic 
arts. Painters and sculptors with high European reputations have 
seen their works removed from the State and municipal galleries 
(which had often paid a high price for them) and exhibited in 
travelling “chambers of horrors” before good peasants and provin- 
cial tradespeople as examples of the sort of thing on which the 
Republic squandered the tax-payers’ money. It is obvious that if 
a French government did the same with Matisse or Picasso, the 
French peasant would roar with laughter at their works. The 
German peasant now has his chance of roaring with laughter at 
the works of Kokoschka and other painters, and only wishes he 
could have met the fellows in time to give them a kick behind 
when they crossed the frontier and escaped him. 

Such is the ruling mentality of Germany to-day that a success of 
any kind under the former régime, in literature or drama or paint- 
ing or even music, exposes the artist to the strongest suspicion. If 
he is not actually a Marxist, then he is a Kultur-Bolshevist, an 
underminer of good taste and morals in the name of art for art’s 
sake. I confess to having known some of these things, and under- 
stood their implications, when I first set foot in a Nazi theatre to 
look for the Goethes and Schillers of the new order. But I was 
not prepared, and no one who knew the former German stage could 
be prepared, for a succession of experiences so devastating as a 
week of theatre-going in Berlin at the end of the year 1933. If 
all the dramatic critics had taken to writing plays and all the box- 
office clerks and stage doorkeepers had taken to directing them, 
nothing worse could have happened than the state of affairs under 
the newborn theatre of the Third Reich. And its only defence is 
the official one, that this Reich is a peasant kingdom where the 
peasant is king—that it is based upon Blut und Erde and has no 
need of intellectuals—that it is self-sufficient and has no need of 
the civilized world—and that making its own jokes it has no need 
of sense of humor. 

My first adventure in playgoing was Konjunktur, a three-act 
comedy by Dietrich Loder enjoying a decided success with Gustav 
Waldau as guest actor. In a style so artless as to be almost appeal- 
ing, the piece described the rise of a Nazi leader from platoon 
commander to Secretary of State, his love-affair with a banker’s 
daughter, and his high-principled refusal to allow the banker or 
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his business associates to profit by the relationship. One of the 
business associates, a Jew, is hustled off to a concentration camp 
as soon as the Nazis come to power—having previously strutted the 
stage with all the gestures and mutterings of the villain in Vic- 
torian melodrama. His chief offence appeared to be that he was 
“a weli known writer” (ein bekannter Schriftssteller) and all ref- 
erences to this profession were received with laughter. This naive 
production was applauded by a curiously shabby-looking audience, 
including a good sprinkling of Brown Shirts. I gathered that they 
and their friends received special treatment at the box office. The 
political propaganda of the play was received however in silence, 
and not with the cheers that often greet tendentious speeches in the 
French or English theatre. Those demonstrations arise from dif- 
ferences of opinion. As Nazi Germany has none, it takes the 
received gospel as a matter of course. The cast were not bad, the 
direction and mounting rather banal, and the whole thing ranks as 
a piece of facile journalism. 

Next evening it was a real pleasure to sit in the Schauspielhaus, 
which as one of the official theatres keeps a certain hold on the culti- 
vated public. The piece was Mensch, aus Erde Gemacht (Man 
Made of Earth), a four-act drama by Friedrich Griese, directed by 
Jiirgen Fehling. The house was full and attentive. From the 
first it was clear that the production aimed high. The single 
gloomy setting of the farmhouse (by Traugott Muller) was well 
done, with great beams and staircase in twisted shapes and a wide 
luminous courtyard outside the heavy chain-closing door. The 
characters were peasants, and the farmer himself came bespattered 
from calving a cow to wash his hands in a tub set on a chair; but 
these realist details and gestures only accentuated the determina- 
tion of the writer to give the spirit and not the flesh of his subject. 
The action turned upon the determination of the farmer (a huge 
middle-aged widower with a limp) to marry a girl of his house- 
hold, and her passionate relation with one of his farm-hands. Halt- 
ing here and there to philosophize, it was always dramatically 
strong thanks to real integrity of conception and a marvellous per- 
formance by Heinrich George. What it seemed absolutely to lack 
was the poetic character at which it aimed; but Fehling’s work 
was brilliant and the cast showed the certainty born of experience 
in playing together. In the repertory of the Schauspielhaus on 
other evenings of the week were Julius Caesar and Hermann Bahr’s 
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In a theatre which is being rescaled to 
peasant measurements the classics must 
bear the burden, if not of the whole the- 
atre, at least of the drama as literature. 
Hauptmann’s Florian Geyer, with Karl 
Wiistenhagen, is a recent choice from 
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excellent comedy Das Konzert (vintage about 1906 but improving 
if anything with age). 

A more sustained pleasure was a visit to Krach um Iolanthe 
(Much Ado about Iolanthe), the peasant farce at the Lessing 
Theater, written by the sixty-year-old August Hinrichs, a master 
carpenter like his father before him. lIolanthe is a sow lately 
purchased at market by a farmer, seized by the bailiff in default 
of income-tax payment, confined in the village police-station to 
await sale, and liberated by one of the two suitors to the hand of 
the farmers’ daughter in furtherance of his own claim. Sus- 
picion falls on the other suitor, who is the bespectacled and roman- 
tic village schoolmaster, the least likely person to be guilty. The 
piece has the character of Lady Gregory’s peasant farces as per- 
formed twenty years ago by the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. It was 
hugely enjoyed by the audience and is altogether the ideal enter- 
tainment for Germany at the moment, being racy and forgetful 
of all political affairs. A revolving stage allowed the director 
to present a collection of live pigs, goats, sheep and poultry, all 
kindly lent by the Zoo near by. 

The Plaza Theater in the East End was interesting to visit 
because it is perhaps the only theatre in the world made out of 
a railway station. A disused suburban terminus was converted 
into this playhouse for 3000 people, complete with ticket-hall and 
wa.ung-rooms. The average price of admission is a mark or 25 
cents. On the evening of my visit an old operetta was being per- 
formed with knockabout business, but the house was very crowded 
and it seems to be a genuine ‘rival to the movie houses, thanks to 
the vigorous direction of Hanns Schulz-Dornburg. A war play 
was in preparation for production on armistice night, and Shakes- 
pearean performances are to follow. The liveliness of the audience 
reminded one of the Old Vic or Sadler’s Wells. 

The more official popular playhouse is of course the Volks- 
biihne, famous a few years ago for its revolutionary tendency and 
situated on a square close to the former Karl Liebknecht-Haus. 
The square is now renamed the Horst Wessel Platz, and the the- 
atre is under the artistic control of Heinz Hilpert, who may be 
regarded as the representative cultural director since Reinhardt’s 
departure. His production of Schiller’s Maria Stuart had made 
some stir and attracted even a number of Kultur-Bolshevists who 
in general ignore the stage to-day. I found it a rough and raucous 
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performance, in spite of the presence in the cast of two good 
actresses for the two queens, Gerda Miller and Kathe Dorsch. 
They were both allowed to scream their lines, to the ruin espe- 
cially of the great castle scene between them. And enquiring a 
reason for the uniformly mediocre performance of the gentlemen 
of the Court, I was told they were the actors who formerly played 
footmen under the Reinhardt management. Schiller’s tragedy is 
without any lines dangerous to the present order, but smiles I 
regret to say broke out here and there when Elizabeth declared 
force to be the only security. The Volksbihne remains a serious 
stage, and must count increasingly in Berlin. 

Two or three more comedies of the day completed my round 
of Berlin plays; their matter was trifling and their performance 
notable only for the general levelling-down of standards. This 
time I saw no provincial theatres, but heard many reports of them. 
For months past they have been living under the domination of 
local dictatorships, which make themselves felt much more strongly 
in a country town than in a city. But a number of directors are 
now quietly preparing to ignore politics (as far as they can be 
ignored at all in present-day Germany) and set about their old 
business of producing plays on merits. But it must not be forgot- 
ten that the policy of State and municipal support, which has been 
the strength of the German theatre for many generations, may now 
be a weakness. The “total” State, rooted in earth and based upon 
peasant support, has no use for artistic experiment or adventure. 
If it pays for a stage it will pay for it as a mouthpiece. And popu- 
lar art created on these lines must mean reaction and isolation. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, II 


Confusion Worse Confused 
By MORTON EUSTIS 


Morton Eustis’ article, “Theatre With a Union Label”, has brought 
down on THEATRE Arts the complaint that the Editor is “against the 
unions”. Such an interpretation is at complete variance with the facts. 
On the contrary, it seems, to the Editor of THEATRE Arts, that the only 
way out of the economic morass in which the theatre is floundering is 
through better rewards for labor, permanent employment and a share in 
the profits of production. The worst count against the present business 
organization of the theatre is that it threatens to bring theatre labor down 
to its own level of cupidity and speculation. But THEATRE Arts be- 
lieves in the right of the theatre—the most democratic of the arts, and 
an international language—to stand free of the mutual distrust of capital 
and labor, the antagonisms between groups, the penalties of retaliation for 
past injuries, with which the whole art and business of the theatre are 
saddled today to everybody’s hurt. It believes moreover that the simplest 
way to clear the air is to bring all of the antagonisms into the open, to 
show how silly and unsound they are in the light of labor’s best interests, 
which must be the best interests of the art that it serves.—Editor’s Note. 

F, wandering down Broadway some sunny afternoon, an ob- 

server of the theatrical scene should encounter half-a-dozen 

theatrical producers; as many playwrights, actors, scene de- 
signers and musicians; an equal complement of stagehands, scene 
painters, wardrobe attendants, ticket brokers, theatrical truckmen, 
and the like, and if (being temporarily irrational) he should ask 
each one, “What in your opinion is wrong with the present organ- 
ization of the legitimate theatrer” he would receive a variety of 
answers which, taken at their face value, would force him to draw 
the following conflicting conclusions about the artists and artisans 
of the American theatre: 

That the managers—collectively, if not individually—are a crafty 
race, never willing to codperate for the good of the theatre, not to 
be trusted to pay their bills, concerned only with making a fortune 
at the expense of others and retiring to Palm Beach to live on their 
often ignoble profits. That as a result of all this the craftsmen of 
the theatre have banded together in powerful unions to insure a 
square deal for their members, that they are working for the good 
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of the American stage, are willing to codperate to any extent to see 
the “show go on” but are often unable to do so because of the tricks 
of the managers. 

That the managers—individually, if not, perhaps, collectively— 
are just and honorable men, striving, against considerable odds, to 
further the artistic development of the American theatre. That the 
unions—and especially the artisans’ unions—are interested solely in 
extracting as much money as possible from the managers, that they 
make extravagant demands and unjustly force managers to employ 
many more men than are needed to operate a production, that they 
consistently refuse to codperate in any move to reduce expenditures 
and so are directly responsible for the closing of many a play, and 
the consequent loss of employment. 

That almost every union in the theatre (of which there are a 
score) is convinced that some other union is conducting a “racket” 
harmful to the industry and to the other unions. That within the 
more important unions there are dissenting minorities who feel that 
their own leaders are making it more difficult for them to secure 
work and who would like to be free from the present domination. 

That the theatre is a gambler’s paradise with the manager, the 
ticket broker or the house-treasurer holding, and often pocketing, 
the stakes. 

That (a) the managers (b) the unions (c) the Theatre Code are 
killing the theatre, and should be suppressed. 

That the one hope of salvation for the theatre lies in standing 
behind (a) the managers (b) the unions (c) the Theatre Code. 

That no one is killing the theatre; that “God’s in his heaven: 
All’s right with the world!” Or, as Mr. Casey, speaking officially 
for the New York stagehands’ union, puts it: “The managers are a 
fine lot. Our forty-seven years of cordial relationship with them 
proves it. The unions are a fine bunch. Business is picking up. 
Everything is rosy!” Or, as still another spokesman for the same 
union earnestly phrases it: “The only trouble with the theatre is 
that all the theatres are built on the wrong side of the street.” 


Incongruous, exaggerated and ridiculous as all such statements 
appear when set down in juxtaposition, they furnish a mild under- 
statement of what is to be gleaned from a journalistic excursion 
into Times Square. And though they tell only the first half of the 
story—dealing, as they do, entirely in generalities—they illustrate 
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the fact that practically everyone connected with the organized 
theatre is convinced that something is wrong somewhere; and, what 
is more important, that the theatre is a hot-bed of dissension. 

“Theatre With a Union Label”, in the November issue, showed 
how the principle of collective bargaining had been superimposed 
on the economic structure of the theatre as a result of abuses existing 
in the non-union theatre and as a concomitant of the general rise of 
organized labor. In an industry so complex and varied in its in- 
dustrial manifestations, organization was not only right but inevi- 
table. But the theatre today is literally honeycombed with groups 
and associations, union and non-union, local and national, in many 
cases working at cross-purposes. The primary aim of all labor or- 
ganization—the hope of increasing the opportunities and prosperity 
of the worker—has thus often been retarded rather than advanced. 
At the same time, there has been lost from sight the vital fact that 
while a prosperous theatre does not necessarily mean prosperous 
unions, a bankrupt theatre is no aid to employment or fair dealing. 
Only one thing is certain. The theatre was in no way better before 
all this organization took place. Now, at least, the payment of 
salaries is guaranteed; union rule often insures redress for unfair 
practices, even to the manager who most despises that rule; and it 
establishes as a goal a certain technical standard of excellence 
among theatre artisans. 

So far so good. But the fact that profits out of all proportion to 
the money invested can be made on a success seems to have caused 
the entire theatrical world to forget that eighty per cent (or more) 
of the plays produced every year are failures with staggering losses 
and to think only in terms of enormous profits. That is why pro- 
ducers take such heavy chances. That is why—since their employ- 
ment is uncertain and they never stand a chance to win a share of 
“hit show” profits—the designers, stagehands, musicians, scene 
painters, all the diverse branches of the industry, try to “even up” by 
making those possible profits the basis of their general demands. It 
is only to be expected that abuses have grown up on all sides. 

So many ‘ifs’, ‘ands’, and ‘buts’ cloak each side of every question 
before the assembled theatrical house today that it is impossible to 
decide categorically who is right, who is wrong; what is fair, what 
is unfair. To illustrate some of the more chronic abuses we propose 
to present a few examples of actual events which have occurred in 
recent years in and around the theatre, and to let the facts speak 
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for themselves, as they do most eloquently. The fear of retaliatory 
action, however, is strong in the theatre. Thus, in citing the events, 
it has seemed expedient to suppress the name of the producer or 
play concerned, and, in certain cases, to disguise the actual event. 
He Calls the Tune 
But Does Not Pay the Piper 

R. PRODUCER C had a play but no money. He talked the 

play over with a director, who said it was a “ten to one 
shot”, and with a designer, who immediately conceived a “swell 
idea” for staging it. They all talked it over with an “angel” from 
the vague land known as downtown, and agreed that $20,000 would 
do it, and that it was worth the investment. The angel would put 
up the money and they would contribute their services (all but the 
designer, who was subject to union rules). They would form a 
corporation and divide the profits. On that basis they started work 
at once, employed the theatre’s best players, engaged a good play- 
house, spent the corporation’s money freely but honestly to give the 
play a good break. 

Two weeks before the scheduled opening the third act was re- 
written, requiring additional rehearsals, a remade setting, and, of 
course, more money. The angel provided the money reluctantly. 
Three days before the opening the report spread that the show was 
“not so hot”, and an anxious creditor threatened to make trouble 
unless he was paid in advance. The angel rebelled at putting up 
more money, but paid rather than risk his entire investment. The 
show was a “flop”; the actors were paid because Equity had learned 
by sad experience to require a bond for such payment, but a long 
line of costumers, painters, builders, printers, and artisans went un- 
paid. People began to ask why the producer did not pay the bills. 
Why should he? They were not his bills; they were the corpora- 
tion’s, and the corporation had no assets left. That might have 
happened in any business. One of the purposes for which a corpo- 
ration is formed is to limit liabilities in uncertain ventures to the 
amount put into the corporation. But it is doubtful whether any 
other business that year after year had 82, 83, 85 per cent of fail- 
ures would find the trade generous enough (or gullible enough, or 
speculative enough) to continue to extend unlimited credit to corpo- 
rations. And surely no other business would find angels, even in 
Wall Street, innocent enough to supply the cash. 
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Mr. Young Playwright A and his collaborator looked at the play 
they had and called it good, and a gold mine. They scraped to- 
gether enough money to meet the salary bond required by Equity, 
and incorporated the show. It failed promptly. The production 
bills were not paid even though it was later discovered the play- 
wright-producers had sold the moving picture rights for a tidy 
sum in advance of production. 


A conservative estimate of the amount owed the scenic and prop- 
erty studios in New York City today is $250,000. One studio has 
unpaid bills representing forty-five producers, totaling $57,000. 
This money is owed not by fly-by-night producers but, for the most 
part, by reputable managers, or by corporations organized by them. 
Many studios are now insisting on cash payments, or, like Equity, 
on the posting of a bond. They do not expect to collect fifty per 
cent of past debts. 


A famous producer of musical shows during most of his career 
maintained a standing debt to scenic and property studios said 
to approximate $200,000. He was usually one show behind in 
payment and the money coming in from one success was used to pay 
off the bills left from another. At his death this amount was, for 
the most part, charged off by the various studios. 


One scene designer was reported to have received no money at 
all for ten consecutive productions before the rule went into effect 
requiring a manager by the terms of the contract to pay designers 
the first two-thirds of the sum due them before the play opens, and 
almost every scene designer in New York is owed his last third on 
at least one production. Now if the play is a success the designer 
usually, but not always, receives his last third. If it fails, this 
amount is, more often than not, lost. So prevalent has this practice 
become that many designers base their charges on the belief that 
they will receive only the first two-thirds. The union tries to force 
the managers to pay, whenever their arrears are reported, but often 
a designer is so anxious to secure further contracts with the same 
manager that he does not report the indebtedness. 


A recent long-run New York musical was listed in Variety as one 
of the season’s successes. But its production costs and running ex- 
penses were so high that it lost its backers thousands of dollars. 
Another musical show ran thirty-eight weeks, grossing an average 
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of $40,000 a week, before it broke even. The musical comedy field 
seems to destroy a producer’s sense of proportion and he lets over- 
head expenses mount to a point where it is next to impossible to 
make a profit no matter how great the success. When such a pro- 
duction fails, as it does, according to Billboard, between sixty or 
seventy per cent of the time, the $100,000 or more it has cost even 
before opening often leaves a long trail of unpaid bills behind. 


United We Fall 

EGEND often illuminates the truth. There is, for example, 

the Broadway legend about a drowsy stagehand during a long 
rehearsal. The man, wearied of watching the antics of the actors 
on the sparsely lighted stage, retired to the basement and fell asleep 
stretched out on a packing case. Half an hour later the rehearsal 
ended and the stage crew was officially dismissed. ‘The sleeping 
man, however, received no dismissal, official or otherwise, since the 
management did not know he was already in dreamland. The man 
woke up at eight o’clock the next morning, the story says, and be- 
cause he had not been notified of his dismissal the management had 
to pay him overtime wages for all his sleeping hours. 


When the musical 4. B. C. was revived three or four years after 
it had first played on Broadway, ten more stagehands had to be 
employed than the management felt were needed. This was in 
accordance with a local rule that if a play performed in New York 
is revived within five years, it is classed as a “road show” (unless 
it is admitted as a stock performance) and is obliged to carry its 
full-size road crew plus the New York local house crew. 


X. and Y. was a one-set show for which the set was put up and 
never struck for a full year. There were no property changes. 
During the entire long run in New York the manager was obliged, 
by a union ruling, to employ—besides the four stagehands making 
up the house crew—an extra property man whose sole duty it was 
to fill an off-stage water tank for an on-stage spigot. Officially the 
manager has the right to decide how large a stage crew will be 
needed to run his show but in the final analysis, what the union 
says goes. The chief carpenter, supplied by the union, hires, for 
the manager, the men needed in the three backstage departments. 


A play which opened out of town and was found to be some- 
what ailing required six weeks on the road to be whipped into 
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shape before coming into New York. Here it was obliged to 
employ the full road crew plus the New York house crew because 
of a union rule that any show which plays six weeks on the road 
(or any length of time in Chicago) before its New York run is a 
“road show”. The bill for the extra stagehands during the forty 
weeks’ run of the show is quoted at about $12,000. 


R. S. T., which opened recently, engaged—as is customary—a few 
extra stagehands for the opening night to guarantee a smooth per- 
formance. After a few days the management notified one of the 
men that he need not report after a given date. (The union rule 
permits the engagement of such extra men and their laying off 
provided this is done within two weeks of the opening date). A 
representative of the stagehands’ union insisted that the man be 
retained. The manager pointed out that he already had three or 
four more stagehands than he needed. The man took the report 
back to the union and returned saying that the union declared the 
man must be taken back. He however suggested that if a few 
properties were cut out there might be a valid excuse for laying off 
the man. The manager accordingly removed two lamps and was 
permitted to get rid of a stagehand at a salary of $60 a week. 


W. L. M., a play which had had a long and successful run on 
Broadway, returned to New York last spring after a road tour. 
The management had previously reviewed the case with the union 
and received the assurance that the show could be listed as a stock 
performance and that only six stagehands (instead of the fifteen 
which had been used originally) would be required to operate it. 
It was proposed to let the play run through the summer months at 
prices ranging from 25 cents to $1.00 and so to keep the company 
employed in a very bad year. The actors and all members of the 
staff had agreed to take a fifty per cent cut in salary and the stage- 
hands’ union had, by codperating, made it possible to bring back the 
show. The play opened and ran for three nights, smoothly, and at 
a profit. On the morning of the fourth day a representative of the 
stagehands’ union called on the manager and informed him that the 
union had changed its mind and that nine additional stagehands 
must be employed at a weekly cost of approximately $800. The 
manager pointed out that this additional overhead would make it 
impossible to keep the show open, and that if the play closed fifty 
people would be thrown out of work. The union, however, was 
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adamant, more stagehands were needed. The manager explained 
that the entire profit, at the reduced prices, was less than $800 a 
week. The union persisted. Nine more men were employed back- 
stage and the manager closed the show at a loss after a two weeks’ 
engagement. 


The musical show, P. D. L., held a special dress rehearsal, at 
great expense, to familiarize the stagehands, et al., with the show’s 
complexities. On the fourth night of the run, the union substituted 
four new men in each of the three departments without sufficient 
time to rehearse the complicated cues. The performance was ex- 
tremely sloppy. A few days later the master electrician was taken 
off at the eleventh hour and his assistant promoted to his place at 
the complicated switchboard with a green man to aid him. Natu- 
rally the blackouts and light cues did not work with their accus- 
tomed speed or accuracy. Shows in New York this autumn con- 
stantly had new men substituted without warning and with un- 
pleasant results to the productions, the union claiming that this 
system of substitution aimed to divide the work among the many 
unemployed stagehands. This did not take into account the fact 
that the managers were paying for skilled and trained labor and 
that continual substitution threatened to make some of the more 
complicated productions so uneven in pace that they might be 
forced to close before their time. 


The play G. U. last year rehearsed for three weeks with a “skele- 
ton” setting of platforms. During all the three weeks, the full crew 
required to put up the set had to be paid, although, once the setting 
was up, there was absolutely nothing for the stage carpenter to do; 
only a few props to be moved about by the property department, 
and only the lights to be turned on at the beginning of rehearsals 
and off at the end by the electrician. The play M. X. called a 9 
a.m. rehearsal, with scenery, of Act I. The rehearsal of Act II 
was scheduled for 9 p.m., but the producer paid the crew by the 
hour for continuous work despite the fact that once the first act was 
set there was no work to be done for ten hours. The union ruling 
for rehearsals is that the moment a company begins to rehearse with 
scenery or properties the full department crew must be called and 
kept on hand as long as the rehearsal lasts. 


The management of one play was rehearsing another play in a 
theatre across the street. When the heads of the departments were 
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not busy at the first theatre the management took them across the 
street to assist in setting up the new show, paying them full over- 
time rates. The union insisted that the management could not do 
this unless it paid two other men to stay in the first theatre during 
their absence. The management did so, although there was no 
work for the two new men to do. 


A slight accident occurred to some scenery hanging in the flies. 
The management asked the house crew to repair the slit, which was 
about five minutes’ work, but found that union rules did not permit 
this. He accordingly called the union and two men, who had to 
be paid for two hours’ work each, were sent to repair the damage. 


The Sidewalks of Broadway 


R. MANAGER H’s play, with $4,000 worth of antique 
French furniture, was being moved from the theatre in 
which it was playing. As the ruling dictated, the stage crew de- 
livered the properties to the sidewalk where the truckmen began 
loading them onto the waiting trucks. It happened to be a bright 
clear day, so the truckmen neglected to pull the tarpaulin over the 
scenery when twelve o’clock struck and they took time off for lunch. 
A split second after the truckmen disappeared around the corner 
and while the stage crew was still standing on the sidewalk, it 
started to drizzle and then to rain heavily. The tarpaulin was right 
in sight and the stage crew expressed an instant desire to cover the 
scenery before it was ruined. The union rules, however, made it a 
misdemeanor for the stage crew to have anything further to do with 
the scenery once it had been delivered to the truckmen on the side- 
walk. So, with considerable dissatisfaction, all parties concerned 
were obliged to stand by and watch the rain beat down on the furni- 
ture until the truckmen returned from their lunch, when they lifted 
the rubber sheet over the ruined furniture. 


X. X. X., a large musical show, was being moved from one 
theatre to another directly across the street. The scenery could, 
quite easily, have been carried across by the stage crew, but owing 
to the dictate that once scenery reaches the sidewalk it falls into 
the jurisdiction of the transfer concerns, it proved necessary to load 
it all into trucks at one side of the street, have the trucks drive 
around the block and unload the scenery twenty feet from where it 
had been loaded—all at a considerable expense. In one classic in- 
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stance, in which scenery was being moved across an alley from one 
stage door to another, it had to be loaded on trucks in the alley, 
driven out into the street, around the block and back, quite 
solemnly, into the same alley. This was so palpably ridiculous a 
performance that the rules were later modified. Now it is some- 
times possible to have the teamsters carry scenery across a street. 


The Road to Ruin 
Ruin to the Road 


EWER plays each year have ventured out on “the road”. One 

indication of the reason is contained in the story Variety tells 
in a recent issue about a musical show that stopped at Minneapolis: 
“Union here required an army of 36 stagehands, or almost as many 
as there were performers, for Take a Chance during the three 
nights’ local engagement. . .. Wings of small Metropolitan Theatre 
stage were so crowded with stagehands that the actors had to fight 
their way through to get on the stage. .. . All that most of the boys 
had to do was to ogle and whistle. . . . Despite enormous crew and 
fact show got in Sunday forenoon it was not hung by opening time 
Sunday night and rise of curtain was delayed until 9:15.” This 
occurrence, and others similar to it, are due to the fact that each 
union is granted local autonomy by the international organization. 
As a result, one local union required ten stagehands for a particular 
show; another fourteen; another nineteen, despite the fact that the 
yellow card authorized by the local union at the base-town speci- 
fied the fact that nine stagehands could run the show. In some 
towns the management had to pay the men required to bring in the 
show from the station extra wages to sit in the theatre all during 
the performance despite the fact that another and much smaller 
crew was working the show on stage. In several towns in the south 
the unions require a theatre manager to hire stagehands for a week 
or for three or four nights if he hires them at all. This means that 
the management has to exact a high cut from the manager of a 
touring show making one-night-stands, adding so much to the over- 
head of the managers’ touring expenses that he has to disband his 
company. Many a stock manager as well has been forced to shut 
up shop because a local union insisted that he employ a larger 
established crew than four men (which is all a stock company 
needs). Newark, for instance, requires a minimum crew of eight; 
Cincinnati, Youngstown and Erie, seven, plus a man for building. 
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Local branches of the American Federation of Musicians, trying 
to secure employment for their members, often insist that theatre 
managements must employ orchestras (whether they are needed or 
not) if they open their theatres at all. One-set plays in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago recently were obliged to turn over a large 
part of their profits to the local theatre management in return for 
bills of $500 or $600 weekly for orchestras not needed and not used. 
In other cases, the extra overhead for orchestras which never even 
came into the theatre turned the small margin of profit into a loss 
and the shows were forced to close, thus throwing out of employ- 
ment thirty or forty other union workers who were almost as badly 
off as the musicians. Some cities insist that musical shows travel- 
ling with their own orchestras must pay, during their entire stay, 
the wages of the same additional number of local musicians. And 
in Newark, in the case of two plays, the union ruled that a musician 
must be employed to stand by and watch the stage manager turn 
on an off-stage phonograph according to cue. Stock companies also 
have been seriously affected by rulings that orchestras had to be 
employed. Cincinnati was recently turned down by four stock man- 
agers for this reason and other companies have closed up unable 
to meet the extra cost. In the case of both the musicians and the 
stagehands a complaint registered to the international organizations 
by a manager is usually ineffective as it is apt to be referred 
to the local union which made the decision. 


A play leaving for Philadelphia was ready to depart at 4 o’clock 
one afternoon. The truckmen arrived at the theatre at that hour 
and the show was on the train by 10 that night. The transfer con- 
cern, for this six hours’ work, was obliged by union rule to pay the 
truckmen a full day’s pay for working from four until five; three 
hours’ overtime pay from five to eight; and a complete night’s pay 
from eight to ten. This charge was naturally passed on to the man- 
ager in the bill delivered by the transfer company. Even trucking, 
it can be seen, is an item which mounts up. 
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WHAT HOPE RADIO DRAMA? 


By JERROLD H. LAPHAM 


URING the past few years, THEATRE ARTS has printed 

several articles dealing with the radio as a dramatic 

medium of sufficient importance to win the serious at- 
tention of those devoted to the theatre. The discussion was begun 
by Mr. Val Gielgud from England and continued by Mr. Merrill 
Denison, first from Canada and latterly from New York. The 
articles, interesting as essays in a field of idealistic speculation, 
have borne little relation to radio as it exists. Radio cannot be 
discussed as a pure vehicle of expression, unhampered by the 
realities of commercial enterprise, the personal prejudices of spon- 
sors, the influence of the advertising agency, or the entertainment 
standards of the radio audience. Under ideal laboratory conditions, 
radio drama may have artistic possibilities, but to worry about these 
possibilities, with radio business what it is, must be largely a 
waste of time. In America, broadcasting is a private profit-making 
enterprise. A young industry, still’ uncertain whether it is akin to 
the theatre, to publishing or to communications, radio is subject to 
influences which make any effort toward high artistic endeavor both 
difficult and uneconomic. Dominated by the advertising mind, its 
only criteria for judging the worth of programs are the number of 
listeners and the sales created. A good program is one which stimu- 
lates sales; a better program is one which stimulates more sales; and 
the best program is the one which stimulates the most sales. Under 
these circumstances, any discussion involving the aesthetics of radio 
drama can be no more hopeful of results than a disarmament con- 
ference in the board room of a munitions firm. 

To understand why radio is no better, or, quite possibly, no 
worse, than it is, some grasp of its economic set-up is essential. 
Broadcasting stations are public utilities and as such operate under 
licenses issued by the Federal Radio Commission, a body which 
allots wave lengths, determines power outputs, and, to a limited 
extent, interests itself in the type of program put on the air. The 
broadcasting stations provide the mechanical equipment and studio 
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facilities required for radio broadcasting. In addition to their 
mechanical plants, the broadcasting companies maintain elaborate 
publicity and news gathering organizations, employ artists and 
writers, build programs for sale to advertising sponsors, and pro- 
duce programs both for sponsors and for sustaining periods, that 
is, those hours which cannot be sold commercially. 

The costs of broadcasting are enormous; the only important 
source of revenue is from the sale of time and station facilities to 
an advertising sponsor and only a limited amount of time each day is 
salable. Required by the terms of the federal license to keep on 
the air each day for the hours alloted to it, the broadcasting com- 
pany must provide sustaining programs for the periods not sold to 
advertisers. The costs of sustaining programs are borne entirely by 
the broadcasting company. Half of such programs are put on in the 
hope that some day they may be sold commercially. The balance 
are designed to widen the popular appeal of radio, and to help 
build up a body of evidence with which to refute the criticism that 
a great medium for public education and improvement is being 
prostituted for the sake of private gain. How radio’s critics can 
expect radio to be other than it is under the present system is 
difficult to understand. Dependent solely upon the revenues re- 
ceived from advertisers, it seems not unreasonable that radio should 
be inclined to play ball with the advertisers who pay its way. And 
those who do pay its way care no more for the moral responsibili- 
ties involved in the control of the greatest medium for moulding 
mass opinion than locusts do for the wheat fields they ravage. 

Radio is largely under the dominance of men to whom it is 
neither an educational nor a cultural medium but an advertising 
medium. To understand the effect of such a poiat of view, it is 
necessary to include a few words on advertising. Most people 
believe that all radio entertainment is sold by the broadcasting 
companies to the commercial sponsor. In the earlier days of radio 
such was the case. And in the earlier days of radio, the problem 
of inducing advertisers to set aside a portion of their annual budgets 
for broadcasting proved to be infernally difficult. One of the big- 
gest stumbling blocks seemed to lie in the attitude of the advertising 
agencies. Advertising in America, it should be parenthetically 
noted, is largely planned, created, produced and placed, not by the 
manufacturers, but by organizations of specialists known as “adver- 
tising agencies” which have grown up to discharge this function. 
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The advertising agency ordinarily receives fifteen per cent of the 
cost of the advertising it places for a client, but this is paid, not by 
the advertiser but by the publication in which the advertising ap- 
pears, in the form of an agency discount. In the early days of 
radio, no mention of any similar commission seems to have been 
made. The advertiser himself was approached, directly and hope- 
fully, but, when he turned to his counsellor, the advertising agency, 
for advice on the value of radio, all thumbs around the conference 
board drooped, not unnaturally, downwards. And the thumbs re- 
mained down, as far as the agencies were concerned, until radio 
adopted the fifteen per cent practice of the periodical publishing 
business. At this stage, the broadcasting companies had already 
begun to build organizations which would create, write, secure the 
talent for, and produce, programs. These were sold in bulk: an- 
nouncers, jazz band, male quartette and a torch singer at so much 
for the lot, by the quarter, half or full hour. Some were better than 
others. Some advertisers secured better results than others. Off- 
hand, and that is the way all radio judgments are made, it would 
seem that the problem was one of entertainment, and, since the 
broadcasting companies were in the entertainment business, to be 
rightly theirs. But by this time the agency had been invited into 
the picture, and the problem became an advertising problem. This 
point is extremely important and explains, perhaps more than any 
single factor, why radio is what it is today. The sponsor, through 
his agency, no longer bought entertainment offered him. He began 

| to create his own, through program building organizations which 
| developed inside the larger advertising agencies. 

| That is how the radio industry lost control of the entertainment 
it puts on the air. In its place the advertising agency became the 
| important factor in deciding what sort of entertainment should be 
| broadcast and it shortly had advertising and entertainment values 
so inextricably mixed that it is doubtful now if they ever again can 
be disentangled. Bereft of any standards save those of successful 
exploitation, innocent of any traditions save those of clever mar- 
keting, the advertising agency knows but one loyalty and recognizes 
but one obligation. The loyalty is to the client; the obligation is 
to sell his goods. In the exploitation of radio as an advertising 
medium, the problem is to win the largest number of listeners. So 
we have a continual striving to discover the lowest common de- 
+) nominator of public taste. What difference if children’s programs 
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WHAT HOPE RADIO DRAMA? 


outrage the sensibilities of large numbers of intelligent parents? Is 
that the agency’s business, if sales are rising? What if the client 
will only accept a program which is the fifteenth imitation of an- 
other successful program? Is the agency to argue itself out of a 
fat contract? 

Radio is a medium of mass entertainment and the reason most 
programs are no better than they are is that there is no need for 
them to be any better than they are. If listeners evince a liking for 
crooners, why not give them crooners till they cry aloud for mercy 
in their sleep? Since the whole problem of building radio pro- 
grams is to acquire a mass audience, improvement in quality beyond 
an easy mediocrity might very quickly defeat the ends for which 
the programs are designed. The men behind the radio scenes whose 
business it is to please the mass audience estimate its mental age to 
be eleven years. Some observers generously give America a break 
by placing the I. Q. at twelve years. Others, in those moments of 
depression which follow the public reception of a conscientious 
effort to produce a worth-while program, maintain that any figure 
above eight is fatuous flattery. Eight or eleven or twelve makes 
little difference. In any case, it is as futile to talk of the aesthetics 
of radio as it is to point out how greatly the draftsmanship of 
comic strips might be improved. Who cares? Certainly not the 
millions of eager fans who adore the funnies. So with radio pro- 
grams. They are not intended to appeal to the intelligent minority. 


To attempt to minimize the amazing technical achievements of 
radio or to belittle the many fine things which have been made 
available to millions who might otherwise never have known them 
would be crass stupidity. But advertising sponsorship has been re- 
sponsible for very few of the finer things. These, in the main, 
have been the good-will builders of radio itself. Why, one may 
properly ask, do the broadcasting companies go to such trouble and 
expense to create good will, and then permit this equity to be 
jeopardized by imitative, repetitious, common-place advertising pro- 
grams? There seems to be no sensible answer. Why did not the 
railroads anticipate the rise of the bus? Neither radio nor the 
railroads know the answer. In the case of radio, it is possible that 
the industry cannot help itself. Once having relinquished control 
to the advertising agencies, radio must accept their standards until 
such time as it can hope to win back control of its own facilities. 
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How lean that hope is can be indicated by pointing out that only 
when more buyers of time appear than there is time to sell can the 
broadcasting companies attain the position where they can dictate 
what shall or shall not be put on the air. This day is some distance 
off. 

A specific question which might reasonably be asked is this: 
If the broadcasting companies have done so many fine things on 
sustaining programs, why do they do nothing to improve the quality 
of radio drama? The difficulties, surely, cannot be so very great. 
The answer seems to be that the broadcasting companies have 
neither the personnel nor the money to employ skilled creative 
talent. Strange as it may seem, in view of the tales of fabulous 
salaries, the broadcasting business closely parallels most other busi- 
ness in that the great majority of its workers are underpaid. It is 
exceptional for any writer, actor or director employed on the staff 
of a broadcasting company, to be paid wages within bowing dis- 
tance of those paid in the theatre or within long-range artillery fire 
of those paid in the movies. 

The writer’s position in radio is particularly odious. Most radio 
entertainment is written by staff writers in the permanent employ 
of the broadcasting companies or the advertising agencies. These 
writers are anonymous. Radio saves its laurel wreaths for the 
Cantors and the Wynns. On certain chains and stations a standing 
order prohibits the use of writers’ names on the air. Why should 
there be this discrimination? Particularly when the names of 
orchestra leaders, performers and announcers are consistently used? 
One reason is that radio writers are not considered literary workers 
but advertising workers. No advertisements have ever been signed; 
ergo, no radio scripts shall ever bear a signature. This explanation 
is frank, simple, selfish and above board, as far as commercial pro- 
grams are concerned. But how about sustaining programs which 
have nothing to do with advertising? Many reasons are given but 
the true reason for the broadcasting companies’ reluctance to credit 
the men and women who write for it is probably economic. Once 
recognized, the more able writers would be more in demand and 
would ask for higher wages: unknown they must accept the stand- 
ard wage scale. 

It must be obvious that the influences to which radio writers are 
exposed tend toward mediocre craftmanship. Except for a few 
fortunate free-lance writers—most of whom are old vaudeville 
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sketch writers—the monetary rewards are not great, and there is 
none of the pleasant back-slapping and brow-crowning which goes 
on in other fields of literary endeavor to compensate the writer for 
the lack of negotiable recognition. 

The radio director is further handicapped by the short rehearsal 
time allotted for the preparation of programs and by the number 
of these he is required to produce each week. I must point out 
again that sustaining programs are out of pocket expenses for the 
broadcasting company. The cost of these programs, together with 
the tremendous overhead contracted for during the peak of the 
Coolidge boom, must be met out of the sale of time to commercial 
sponsors. Whether enough time can be sold to keep radio out of 
the red is still a debatable question. The entire set-up of chain 
broadcasting may not be economically sound, and the great net- 
work programs as we know them today may vanish from our midst 
within a few years. But even if chain broadcasting does survive, 
the cost of the sustaining features, added to unreasonably high 
rental and leasehold charges, will tend to perpetuate the condition 
of understaffing which has prevailed. And as long as understaffing 
is necessary it will occur for some strange, perverse reason mainly 
in those departments which are responsible for the discharge of 
radio’s primary function—the broadcasting cf entertainment. 

The actor is essential to any form of drama, but the conditions 
under which he works in radio make it almost inevitable that he 
becomes nothing more than a reader of lines, equipped with a 
few simple tricks to indicate changes in position, and certain 
hackneyed voice alternations by means of which stereotyped emo- 
tions are conveyed. Unless he‘is endowed with an exceptional in- 
telligence of the speculative type, the actor practices an imitative 
rather than a creative art. He brings to the radio an equipment 
which, under any circumstances, requires painstaking direction, 
and which, in radio, makes him entirely dependent upon the 
director. He is handed a script in which the writing is of a lower 
level than in the pulp and paper magazines or ten, twenty, thirty 
melodrama. He finds himself subject to a director who is either 
too indifferent, too unskilled, or too pressed for time to give more 
than perfunctory instructions. Is it amy wonder that the actor 
rapidly conditions himself to the slovenly standards which the 
writer and the director have already accepted? 

Without playwrights of conscientious ability, without generous 
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rehearsal time, without the respect of the actor, radio drama can 
be nothing better than it is today—a form of pallid, unimportant 
and unconvincing dialogue taking place in a void and, by the 
aesthetic standards of any person of educated taste, rightly be- 
longing in a void. 

But suppose, for a moment, that the influences due to the com- 
mercialization of radio could be done away with. Let me admit 
Mr. Gielgud’s claim for the superiority of the British multiple 
studio system. Let me agree with Mr. Denison’s analysis of radio 
as a powerful force in releasing the creative imagination of the 
listener, and one which, unhampered by the realities of stage and 
screen, might be made unbelievably moving and convincing. I 
would still doubt the value of drama on the air. Imagine it at its 
best, with fine writing, inspired acting and superb direction. Even 
then it could only hope to appeal to a limited number of listeners, 
and I raise the question whether the few people who could and 
might appreciate it have not imagination enough to see and to 
hear a play they read as clearly with their minds’ eyes and ears 
as they would if it came to them over the radio. It is my own be- 
lief that in the episodic dialogues of the ‘““Amos ‘n’ Andy” type, radio 
has developed a form as perfectly adapted to its medium and its 
audience as is the comic strip to its medium and its audience. 
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Copeau and the Moscow Art have made The Brothers Karamazov as much a 
part of the theatre as it is of fiction. And now, Boris Grigoriev has completed a 
poet’s version—sixty drawings in color, of which “Patriarch Zosina’’ is one. 
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“Pages tragically eloquent of that com- 
plex, baffling conflict of divinity and dia- 
bolism, of ego and nego” (Christian 
Brinton) have been transmuted into line 
and tone by Grigoriev’s drawings, for ex- 
ample, this one of Katharine Ivanova: 
“For the moment, the lie turned truth.” 
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A ROSTER OF NEW FACES 


By EDWARD REED 


Oh, give me new faces, new faces, new faces, 
I’ve seen those about me a fortnight or more. 
Some people grow tired of things or of places, 
But people to me are a much greater bore. 
—Old Song. 

NLY a theatregoer of excessive honesty would admit that 
he agreed wholeheartedly with the insolent words of this 
old song, or that fickleness is one of his vices. He will 

say of his fondness for the new and the beautiful that everyone is 
attracted by youth and freshness, that his special attention to them 
is abetted by the theatre’s practice of selling plays and players as 
news, and that merely because he wishes to keep step with the on- 
coming generation, to see which of the youngsters give promise of 
living up to their predecessors, he is not necessarily forgetful of cld 
favorites. There is, without doubt, a double pull in the theatre; 
some familiarity never grows tiresome and, however strong the 
competition that it faces, never loses the fascination it possessed 
when it too was new. Fay Templeton can return, even in Roberta, 
and still retain the lure that was hers long years ago. Nazimova, 
Skinner, Danforth—a true favorite never really grows old. 

Remaining in the safe anonymity of an audience, the theatregoer 
is pulled both ways and enjoys it—to an old and loved figure, to a 
fresh and vital one. And, being without responsibility, he is some- 
times swayed too far to the latter, whose very freshness and vitality 
often betoken youth and little else. Expert type-casting, the novelty 
of personality, take their seasonal toll of young players skyrocketing 
for a month. It is a dangerous business to act in judgment on bud- 
ding artists, for too many turn out to be types and not actors; 
writers who own one idea and, using that, are ended; producers 
whose lack of talent is hidden by a chance hit and woefully evident 
when they cannot repeat that success. The theatre is a deceptive 
magician whose bag of tricks is never exhausted. 

Nevertheless there have been summarily collected here a few 
young people who have met with special favor in a good early 
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season and who seem to have proved by their recent work that the 
theatre will be permanently richer for their gifts. Only one or two 
of them are past the thirty mark. They have come from varied 
backgrounds—from theatrical families and from families with no 
strain of theatre, from drama schools and little theatres, from 
dismal years of trouping and short months of technical training. 
From this variegated groundwork each of them has learned where 
he wants to go and exactly what he wants to do. They work earn- 
estly, whether they act or produce or write, whether they work be- 
hind the stage or on it, and, most of all, whether they have met 
success or are still aspiring to it. The theatre needs more like them. 
Katharine Hepburn 
M?°st spectacular of the young generation is the lady who dis- 
appeared from the stage after one striking appearance in 
The Warrior’s Husband, turned up in the films to cause a furore 
of acclaim and now returns to the stage in Jed Harris’ production 
of the English success, The Lake. She is the most striking example 
in the news today of the American public’s love of novelty, but she 
has brought to the theatre something more than the attraction of a 
new personality. She has a true sense of the theatre, achieved from 
a thorough training in stock and a long and disheartening series of 
parts for which she was hired and, soon after, fired. And she has 
the vitality and intensity which the true actress possesses. 
Katharine Hepburn had her first dramatic work at Bryn Mawr, 
to which she went after years of home tutoring in her birthplace, 
Hartford, Connecticut. But it was with Edwin Knopf’s Baltimore 
stock company, after graduation, that she first had a real taste of 
the theatre. After some months there, she went into rehearsals with 
the New York company of The Big Pond, and this was the first of 
her disappointments, for she was dismissed from the company 
shortly before the Broadway opening. She played a bit in Arthur 
Hopkins’ production of These Days, but its pathetically brief life 
afforded only a short interlude in the procession of lost roles. In 
Holiday she understudied Hope Williams, but did not once get on 
the stage. The following summer she spent abroad, and on her 
return found an engagement in Death Takes a Holiday—the lead- 
ing feminine role. But she was again dismissed, being replaced by 
Rose Hobart, and she went back to understudying, this time for 
Eunice Stoddard in the Theatre Guild production of 4 Month in 
the Country. She made her second Broadway appearance in Art 
and Mrs. Bottle, and after this went into summer stock at Ivoryton, 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN 


After five motion pictures, of which Lit- 
tle Women is the fourth, Katharine Hep- 
burn returns to the New York stage in 
an English success by Dorothy Massing- 
ham and Murray MacDonald, The Lake. 
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Kitty CARLISLE 


A new personality in the theatre, Kitty 
Carlisle shows signs of a more than tem- 
porary success by her playing and singing 
in Champagne, Sec, from which operetta 
she goes to Hollywood under Paramount. 
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continuing there for several seasons and returning during the 
winters to New York casting offices. The Animal Kingdom was 
the next production to raise and to dash her hopes, for she was 
engaged and dismissed within seven days. But finally her per- 
sistence was rewarded with The Warrior's Husband, in which 
Julian Thompson showed the home life of the Amazons and in 
which the Hepburn grace and distinction shone brightly. In ac- 
cepted movie fashion she was immediately kidnapped by Holly- 
wood after the run of this comedy and during her career on the 
coast she has made five films, each one bringing her closer to the 
high position for which she seems destined. A return to the stage 
this season, in what may well be a critical period in her acting 
career, is an indication of her subtle sense of theatre values. 
Elisha Cook, Jr. 
ORN thirty-two years ago (and even if you don’t believe it he 
will insist), Elisha Cook, Jr., plays the part of a small-town 
eighteen-year-old in Eugene O’Neill’s comedy, 4h, Wilderness/, 
as if he had never seen a big city or conceived of any age beyond 
the ’teens. But Cook is not a professional juvenile; he is able to 
project a sense of youth so completely because he is an actor 
grounded in the most thorough knowledge of the theatre. He came 
to it with a theatre heritage. His mother was Helen Henry, a 
member of the Alcazar stock company in San Francisco; his father 
was actively interested in little theatres and wrote for them, his 
play, No Sabe, having won twenty tournaments. Through his 
mother’s friendship with Frank Bacon, with whom she had played 
at the Alcazar, Elisha at seventeen played his first part—the court 
reporter in the Chicago company of Bacon’s memorable success, 
Lightnin’. Encouraged by ten weeks of this, he tried New York, 
but the play in which he rehearsed, John Golden’s production of 
Thank You, never opened. However, it did play Chicago—for 
twenty-six weeks. A checkered career began then, from stock in 
Maine to tent-show to repertory company to a season of vaudeville. 
And then New York again and a series of shows that would have 
appalled a less hardy trouper and sent him drivelling into a sane 
business: The Crooked Friday, Hello Lola, The Great Tempta- 
tions (a chorus boy in this one), Henry Behave, Jimmy’s Women— 
the titles are sufficient to recall an era thankfully dead. A more 
important role fell to his lot in Her Unborn Child and from this 
he went, in true theatrical style, to The Kingdom of God and 
Ethel Barrymore’s road company of that play. In the unsuccessful 
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London company of Coquette he played the young brother to Helen 
Ford’s Norma, then returned to the States to join Jane Cowl’s road 
company of Twelfth Night and When Hell Froze. It was in the 
latter piece that he earned his first leading role, and the novelty of 
it was so pleasant that after the tour ended he refused to accept the 
bit parts with which he had previously been saddled. However, 
managers thought differently and it was at this point that he created 
some‘sort of history in the acting profession by leaving the stage 
entirely to work in a gas station. He worked there ten months be- 
fore he got what he wanted—a leading role in Lost Boy. The play 
was not a success but Cook was, and for the first time he touched 
the heights toward which he had been heading through years of 
dreary but important training. To the youthful leading roles 
which have followed Lost Boy, he has brought perhaps the most 
variegated training of any young man on the stage today. His work 
as the unfortunate bell-hop in Merry-Go-Round, the trapped thief 
in Chrysalis, the half-starved kid brother in Three-Cornered Moon, 
and now as the adolescent radical in 4h, Wilderness!, has proved 
the value of his long apprenticeship. The theatre will be poorer 
if a newly-signed film contract takes him permanently from the stage. 
Sidney Kingsley 

ROM a college career high-lighted by work under Professor 

A. M. Drummond in the Cornell Dramatic Club comes Sidney 
Kingsley, author of one of the best of the season’s dramas, Men in 
White. A member of the class of ’28, Kingsley wrote, acted and di- 
rected during his four years in the Cornell theatre. He appeared 
with Franchot Tone, ’27, in several plays, notably Sheridan’s The 
Critic; he won Professor Drummond’s annual prize for his one-act 
play, Wonder-dark Epilogue, and saw it printed last year in 
Cornell University Plays; he took first prize for a Miltonian 
masque which, prophetic of his immediate future in the theatre, 
never saw production. It was good, sound training under experi- 
enced guidance and he was definitely decided on a career in the 
theatre when he graduated in 1928. Six months acting in the Tre- 
mont Theatre stock company in the Bronx and a small part in 
Broadway’s Subway Express were sufficient to convince him that 
the theatre would find greater need, when it found need at all, for 
his writing than for his playing. He has had five years of it now, 
during which time his plays were optioned time after time, an- 
nounced for production again and again and always held up before 
they reached Broadway. But such disappointments, if difficult, 
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were not insupportable. He believed sincerely that eventually there 
would be something worth offering, and he has offered it in Men 
in White which, as Crisis, ran the gamut of options and announce- 
ments for three years before it became the Group Theatre’s most 
successful production. Kingsley’s training, in college and since, 
has given him a good dramatic sense, and his disappointments have, 
perhaps, developed a zeal for meticulous craftsmanship, for both 
these qualities are evident in Men in White. At twenty-six, he has 
had one highly-praised production and is at work on a new play. 


Kitty Carlisle 
INGER, actress, and member of the cast of Champagne, Sec, 
Kitty Carlisle, as the bored young prince of this adaptation of 
Die Fledermaus, has brought to her first Broadway appearance a 
contralto voice of unusual power, and poise and polish in her 
acting. Her only professional appearance previous to Champagne, 
Sec was in the condensed version of Rio Rita which toured the 
vaudeville and moving picture houses for eight months last season. 
Born in New Orleans, she has lived abroad most of her life. She 
began her dramatic training under Dullin in Paris and then went 
to London and the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, studying 
singing at the same time. Eight months trouping around the 
United States, playing in all sorts of houses and before all varieties 
of audiences, have given her some invaluable experience. The 
promise which she shows in Champagne, Sec is a step toward her 
not unusual ambition, to be a good singing actress, to know enough 
of both arts so that she might be better than the stout soprano with 
no acting ability or the capable actress who attempts unsuccessfully 
to sing. Like so many young actresses who have won a success on 
the New York stage, she goes this winter to Hollywood. 


Potter and Haight 


"Two young students of George Pierce Baker went to Southamp- 

ton in the summer of 1927, gathered around them various 
theatre workers from Yale and from the American Laboratory 
Theatre and started an organization which they called the Uni- 
versity Players. It was a difficult season, for they were undertaking 
something almost unique at that time—a summer theatre. It was, 
moreover, a time when managers and playwrights could not be 
persuaded that their properties would not be ruined by faulty pro- 
duction and acting. But H. C. Potter and George Haight were 
establishing certain standards, and when they began their third 
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summer they had outgrown any charge of faddishness and had 
changed the name of their theatre to the more professional-sounding 
Hampton Players. Now after their seventh season Potter and 
Haight rightfully lay claim to a success which few pioneers ever 
enjoy. They have put into practice very definite theories. They 
believe that such an organization must be professional in the best 
sense of the word; that it deserves failure if it cannot exist on its 
subscription audiences entirely without subsidy; that its plays 
should have at least two weeks’ rehearsal and play only four per- 
formances weekly in order to allow ample time for revision and for 
work on the next production in the repertory; that its members 
should live and work together and that they should be both estab- 
lished and non-established theatre people, the former allowed the 
opportunity to show a versatility which Broadway type-casting re- 
fuses them and the latter to prove their talent; that the group 
should produce only new plays; and, finally, that its audiences 
Should be drawn from as many varied types of communities as 
possible. 

Potter and Haight brought the essence of these theories from the 
Yale drama school, from which they graduated in 1928, and slowly 
developed them in their summer work and in their varied activi- 
ties in the New York theatre during the winters. Haight was for 
a period general manager for Herman Shumlin, during which time 
he was concerned in such productions as Grand Hotel and The 
Last Mile. Last year he wrote, with Allan Scott, the successful 
comedy, Goodbye Again. Potter has been stage manager for Bela 
Blau, has been connected with the Theatre Guild, and has directed 
Overture and Experience Unnecessary among other Broadway 
plays. Two years ago he offered his directorial services free to any 
interested manager and found none in the least interested; at the 
present moment he is receiving offers from a number of worried 
producers who would like miracles worked on their dying scripts. 
Which is the quirk to this story. For Potter and Haight finally 
came to Broadway entirely on their own, and proved that the com- 
bination of Yale, summer theatre, countless Broadway odd jobs, and 
—more than all—definite theatre standards and beliefs, had pro- 
duced two young men fully capable of providing the season with 
one of its biggest hits. They were ready for New York and New 
York, finally, was ready for them. Double Door was the result, 
a sensational melodrama by Elizabeth McFadden cannily produced 
and admirably directed—by Mr. Potter himself. Potter and Haight 
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Former students of George Pierce Baker 
and present directors of the Hampton 
Players, a summer theatre group, H. C. 
Potter and George Haight have had one 
successful Broadway production, Double 
Door, and have chosen Wednesday's 
Child by Leopold Atlas as their second. 
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Barney Waters and “Dynamite” Jones 
in one of their few serious moments in 
Sailor, Beware!, the ribald but joyous 
farce by the veteran Kenyon Nicholson 
and the newcomer Charles Robinson. 


Epwarp CRAVEN 
AND 
Bruce MACFARLANE 
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are not wonder workers, nor yet great producers. They are still 
learning and, fortunately, they know it. 
Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Craven, Charles Robinson 
OT very often does an unheralded play come to town and 
prove to be a huge hit, and still less often does such a play 

have a cast of unknown actors who immediately earn as much 
applause as the play itself. Sailor, Beware! has done this, and so 
has its cast, notably Bruce Macfarlane and Edward Craven. It is 
further distinguished by the fact that one of its authors had been 
previously unknown in the theatre, Charles Robinson, who com- 
bined with the veteran Kenyon Nicholson in penning this farce. 

The most surprising thing about Messrs. Macfarlane and Craven 
is that neither is an old hand in the theatre and that each plays as 
if he had been acting—and acting with the other—for years. Bruce 
Macfarlane can perhaps lay a bit of his success to the fact that he 
is the son of Alice Gentle, the prima donna, and so has a certain 
theatrical inheritance behind him. But his career previous to 
Sailor, Beware/ is not noteworthy. Born in Seattle in 1907 and 
graduated from the University of Southern California, Macfarlane 
made his first professional appearance in the Pacific coast produc- 
tion of The Front Page. He came to New York and, until this 
season, had played exactly three very unimportant roles, in The 
Last Mile, in Five-Star Final and in Far-Away Horses. The sec- 
ond part of this team is Edward Craven, who also has theatrical 
blood, being a nephew of Frank Craven. An alumnus of the Mask 
and Wig shows at the University of Pennsylvania, he came to 
Broadway in the part of an office-boy in Jed Harris’ production of 
Wonder Boy. The following summer was spent odd-jobbing in 
Arthur J. Beckhard’s stock company at Greenwich and then he re- 
turned to New York and the role of a page in Wild Waves. As 
stage manager for Another Language during its New York run, he 
added to a versatile training and then appeared on the stage again 
as Pieface in the worthy but unsuccessful drama by Albert Bein 
entitled Little Ol’ Boy. With such brief periods in the theatre it 
is all the more remarkable that Macfarlane and Craven should be 
as adept and spontaneous in their comedy as any veteran combina- 
tion of variety stars. They have good material in Sailor, Beware! 
but they are equal to it. 

Out of another medium, the talkies, comes Charles Robinson, 
who left Hollywood and scenario writing with Sailor, Beware/ as 
his first Broadway play. An amusingly ironic touch is lent to this 
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successful collaboration between Robinson and Kenyon Nicholson 
when they recall that the latter, as teacher of a playwriting course 
at Columbia, once told a student that he was wasting his time trying 
to write plays. The student was Robinson—still another earnest 
and persistent young man who has no more intention of ending his 
playwriting with Sa:lor, Beware/ than he had with the juvenilia 
that Nicholson criticized. 
John Beal, Burgess Meredith 

NOTHER uproarious comedy has brought farther to the fore 

two more young men, John Beal and Burgess Meredith, lead- 

ing members of the cast of She Loves Me Not. As the comic hero 
harassed by the complications which follow his good-natured be- 
friending of a night club dancer, Beal adds to a reputation that was 
established by his playing of the unhappy, idealistic youth in Rose 
Franken’s Another Language. His short career has surprisingly 
paralleled that of Edward Craven. Both were in the Mask and 
Wig shows at the University of Pennsylvania, both were in Wild 
Waves and both were concerned with Another Language. After 
graduation from Penn, where he went from his birthplace, Joplin, 
Missouri, Beal joined Jasper Deeter’s Hedgerow Theatre and 
played small bits throughout the summer of 1930. His first Broad- 
way assignment was as assistant stage manager and understudy for 
Give Me Yesterday, but it was Wild Waves, in which he supported 
Osgood Perkins, that first brought him attention. It was increased 
with his playing in the Rose Franken work and again when he 
supported Helen Hayes in the film version of that drama. 

A slightly different sort of training has been Burgess Meredith’s, 
who dances, acts and generally cuts capers through the volatile 
scenes of She Loves Me Not. Born in Cleveland, then a student 
under the Paulist Fathers in New York, and finally a graduate of 
Amherst, Meredith started out as a business man—or, more exactly, 
as a Wall Street runner—but soon abandoned this to ship as ordi- 
nary seaman on two trips to South America. On his return to New 
York he joined Eva Le Gallienne’s apprentice school and eventually 
became a member of her repertory group. For a number of sum- 
mers he devoted his acting powers to the role of Marchbanks in 
scattered revivals of Candida, and last season came to Broadway 
notice for his portrayal of the hard-boiled Red in Little Ol’ Boy. 
He stepped from this short-lived drama to Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Alice in Wonderland, wherein he made himself believe that he 
was, variously, the Duck, the Dormouse and Tweedledee. 
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That an old favorite is always welcome 
is demonstrated by the enthusiastic greet- 
ing accorded this veteran actress as she 
appears in Roberta, the musical comedy 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach. 


Fay TEMPLETON 
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‘Each revolves not only upon himself”’, 
says Edwin A. Grosvenor of a Dervish 
dance he once witnessed, “but around all 
the rest... . The long white robes. . 

slowly distend . . . and at last stand at 
right angles to the wearer. Yet, though 
the space is small and the participants 
are many, never does robe graze robe, 
nor hand collide with hand. .. . The pal- 
lid faces of the zealots seem transformed. 
On many a countenance dawns an expres- 
sion of ecstasy ...as ina... dream. 
And so the living labyrinth glides on...” 
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WHIRLING DERVISHES 


By WATSON B. DICKERMAN 


OSLEM Beirut was observing the great Fast of Rama- 
M dan and the welcome sunset gun had put an end to the 
day’s abstinence from food, drink and tobacco. Famished 
faithful were pouring into gaily lighted restaurants at whose doors 
leather-lunged ballyhooers called Allah to witness that the viands 
within had not their like this side of Paradise. The street-cries 
of sweetmeat vendors, whines of beggars, shrill curses of ragged 
urchins and the hoarse laughter of uniformed legionaires split the 
evening air like fiery arrows as Ahmed and I, on our way to 
see the ceremonial of the Whirling Dervishes, turned into a side 
street that tunneled the unfragrant gloom toward a quieter quarter. 
I profited by this opportunity to ask my companion some ques- 
tions about dervishes. He explained that they belonged to the Sufis, 
or mystic sect of Islam, and that they are subdivided according to 
their several accomplishments: some howl, some beg, some prac- 
tice self-torture, some whirl. The last seek communion with 
Allah through a sort of trance induced by prolonged gyrations. 
Their chief habitat was formerly Turkey but when Mustapha 
Kemal banished fakirs en masse the Whirlers sought refuge across 
the border in Aleppo. At present, Syrian Tripoli is the seat of this 
sect, their famous monastery presided over by Sheikh Shefieh El 
Melewi. 

Excited at the prospect of witnessing a ztkr, as the Dervish cere- 
mony is called, I asked Ahmed how he had been able to arrange 
such a privilege for an infidel. 

“Oh, it was not so difficult”, he explained. “My uncle is to be the 
flute player in tonight’s performance. Also”, he added with a grin, 
“T told the sheikh there was a chance of your becoming a Moslem 
someday.” 

“But Good Lord, man!” I expostulated. “Suppose he. . .” 

“Here we are”, he interrupted, indicating the doorway of our 
destination. 

An old sheikh greeted us with grave courtesy. His serene face 
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and dignified bearing were in keeping with the voluminous black 
robe and green turban of his office. Kicking off our shoes, we made 
our way to a corner of the ceremonial hall, there to sit tailor- 
fashion. The hall itself was no more than twenty paces square 
and seemed very bare with its mat-covered floors and whitewashed 
walls, save that the latter boasted a varied assemblage of musical 
instruments, weapons, implements of the Torturing Dervishes, and 
the green banners whose waving formerly called the faithful to 
the bloody Jthad (Holy War). The upper half of one wall was 
latticed, indicating a balcony whence women could observe the 
ceremony without disrupting it. 

We conversed in low voices with some of Ahmed’s friends. The 
old uncle, with his flute case under one arm, was holding several 
listeners spellbound with tales of his adventures on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. They had probably heard a score of times his yarns of 
forced camel marches in waterless deserts, of sudden raids by wild 
tribesmen, of the strange rites around the Ka‘aba, but they accorded 
the old gentleman the same rapt attention that a good story-teller 
always wins in Arabia, be his tale as old as Solomon and as familiar 
as the call to prayer. Conversation gradually swung to the Der- 
vishes. We learned that there were to be two of them tonight. 
They had come down from Tripoli to be guests of honor at the 
ceremony marking the conclusion of the Fast of Ramadan. One 
of the gossips, a certain Abdullah, averred that the performances 
of the Whirlers were nothing beside those of the Howling 
Dervishes. 

“By Allah, you speak truth, friend”, seconded another. “I’ve seen 
a Howler devour white-hot coals as though they were ripe figs, 
gashing himself with daggers the while.” 

“Mere amateurs’ tricks”, scoffed a solemn graybeard. “Fifty years 
ago it was a common sight to see a score of Howlers groaning in 
ecstacy while their chief cantered his mare over their prostrate 
bodies.” 

“Now by my beard, this is fools’ talk!” cut in Hadji Muham- 
med, the flute player. “The Howlers and their ilk are no better 
than common fakirs, parading such trickery under the guise of re- 
ligion. But the Whirling Dervishes were old when the Prophet 
was in his mother’s womb—aye, old and respected. Their cere- 
mony is no mere show but a sincere means to a worthy end. Have 
not their sheikhs been among Islam’s greatest theologians?” 
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Vigorous nods and assenting “Wallahs/” greeted the old man’s 
rebuke and silenced the Howler partisans. Hadji Muhammed 
dragged a massive gold chronometer from the folds of his abayah 
and consulted it anxiously, while his companions gazed expec- 
tantly toward the door. 

As each newcomer entered, he was greeted by a chorus of sibilant 
“Salaam aletk” and the answering “Wa aleikum es salaam”, with 
the accompanying salute to the heart, mouth and forehead, before 
he took his place according to his rank. The sheikhs were seated 
along one wall under the banners, nearby were the lay-musicians, 
while the rest of the floor space was occupied by the general con- 
gregation. In one corner clustered a number of urchins, staring 
about in wide-eyed expectancy; and in their midst, grinning and 
grimacing like an ape, squatted the inevitable town half-wit, tol- 
erance of whose presence points to the survival of the belief that the 
mad are akin to Allah. 

Three sharp blows on a tiny tom-tom! A brazier of glowing 
charcoal is borne to the center of the hall and a dozen drums are 
removed from the walls; the rite of warming the drums begins. 
This continues with much thumping and flourishing until a great 
pile of them is ready. Three more notes from the tom-tom and one 
of the factotums rises slowly to his feet, addressing the presiding 
sheikh in sonorous tones. He passes to the sheikh the ceremonial 
cymbals, the forefingers of the right hands meeting on the rim of 
each disk. The sheikh gets up; drums, cymbals and tom-toms are 
distributed to the musicians; the audience is silent, taut with 
anticipation. 

Crash! Crash! Crash! sound the sheikh’s cymbals and every- 
body is off in a roar of rhythm that hits like a sledge-hammer. 
The tom-tommers whang their little instruments with strips of 
leather, the drummers hammer away like men possessed, the giant 
with the bass drum hitches it into more secure position and batters 
it furiously. Suddenly the leader changes his rhythm; instantly all 
sense the delicate nuance and are off again in faster, more intricate 
time. Again and again the changes occur; the drummers swing 
unhesitatingly from one to another of half a dozen involved 
rhythms. The old sheikh begins to lose some of his gravity as he 
urges the musicians to more frenzied exertion; his face grows pur- 
ple, he exhorts hoarsely, his arms move like pistons. The orchestra, 
encouraged, increases the already unbearable din until the leader, 
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with a final crash and flourish of his cymbals, gives the signal to 
cease and returns to his place with a satisfied smile on his heated 
visage. 

Silence glides about the room. But the respite is a short one. 

The cymbals are passed to one of the guest sheikhs. At his 
smashing signal bedlam recommences. Again the sudden changes 
of rhythm, again the shouted exhortations, again the rising tide of 
sound, until the very mosque seems to rock and sway in time. 
Half an hour of such bacchanalia leaves leaders, musicians and 
audience in a state of nervous exhaustion. 

Sated though we are, the percussion chorus has been merely an 
apéritif; the piéce de résistance is yet to come. Several vocalists 
intone weird melodies that serve as a sort of invocation after which 
the head sheikh motions everyone to his feet. A circle is formed 
(of which select company Ahmed and I are enthusiastic if inex- 
perienced members) and al! begin to sway slowly from side to side, 
keeping time with a whispered chant of “/a ilaha ill’Allah”. The 
role of these chanters, incidentally, is not unlike that of the chorus 
in ancient Greek drama in that they serve to supply the emotional 
background and atmosphere. Hadji Muhammed now takes his 
place near the center of the circle and pipes a few tentative notes. 
Then suddenly what everyone has been waiting for, what all this 
tumult has been anticipating, happens; in glide the two Dervishes. 

Both are wrapped in long black cloaks, their heads surmounted 
by enormous brown tarbooshes, both are barefoot, but there the 
similarity ends. For one is as fine-featured as the other is simple 
looking. He of the noble mien wears a natty white jacket and the 
typical Dervish flowing white skirt. His comrade is clothed in 
nothing more nor less than a pair of flamboyant pink and blue 
flannel pyjamas. The former is a past-master in his art; the latter, 
merely a novice. 

They stand aloof and motionless until, impelled by the insistent 
rhythm of the whispered chant and the uniform swaying of the 
encircling devotees, they let fall their capes and glide forward to 
the old sheikh. Bending over to receive his magic word, they be- 
gin to revolve slowly and majestically. The more proficient ap- 
plies his hands to his bosom in mysterious fashion, fumbling about 
as though trying to control breathing or heart action. His skirt 
flares funnel-like over naked feet that flash tirelessly in a tiny 
circle. Round and round he whirls, eyes half closed and features 
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in complete repose. His colleague seems to require something on 
which to rivet his attention, after the manner of Indian Yogis; so 
he holds a button of his pyjamas between his right thumb and fore- 
finger during the entire séance. This expedient may secure his 
attention but not his position, for he goes whirling wildly about 
the hall, now here, now there, now bumping into the chanters, now 
stumbling and reeling on the verge of a fall. 

Sweet and clear above the sibilant chant rise the weird melo- 
dies of Hadji Muhammed’s magic pipe. He pours every subtlety 
of his art into the beloved instrument, his twinkling old eyes squint- 
ing up at the Dervishes and ’round at the chanters who urge him 
to further effort with enraptured groans: “Beautiful! Sweet! Good 
for you, old fellow, keep it up!” 

The old sheikh has worked himself into a near frenzy in his 
exhortation of the swaying circle. He bobs left and right with 
them, he ejaculates various names of Allah, he groans and even 
sheds tears in sympathy with the more accomplished Dervish who 
seems to be nearing Nirvana, judging from his tortured counte- 
nance and the broken “Allah!” which from time to time escapes 
his lips. His hands are now extended to either side, right palm 
up, left down, as on and on he revolves in mystic trance. Nor is 
the leader’s encouragement lost on the circle, some of whom are 
as far gone as the Dervish. Their whispered chanting has become 
hoarse-drawn, whistling breathing; their movements are loose- 
jointed, automatic; heads rock dangerously on sagging shoulders; 
eyes roll; foam flecks their lips. One brawny giant directly across 
the circle from us is indeed on the verge of temporary insanity— 
of becoming melboos. Under such conditions, all the latent hysteria 
and lack of restraint inherent in the Oriental nature is released as 
though a spring had been touched and out pops epilepsy as ugly 
as a jack-in-the-box. Ahmed has also noticed the man’s mad an- 
tics. “Look at that fellow!” he whispers, plucking my sleeve. “In 
another moment he’ll be howling like a wolf and rolling on the 
floor. Then tomorrow he’ll be the lion of the cafés, telling his 
friends how he saw Allah and all the saints.” 

For a moment the lights fail, plunging the room into darkness 
that is the more intense because of the mad motion one feels but 
cannot see. Matches are struck in whose flickering glow the scene 
becomes a fantastic nightmare. I myself, I must confess, have be- 
gun to be hypnotized by the weird music, the monotonous rhythm, 
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and the sight of men apparently going mad all around me. But 
a glance at sober old Ahmed bobbing and chanting sedately at my 
elbow, or at the amateur Dervish whirling busily in a remote cor- 
ner, or at the poor half-wit who spins about on his buttocks in 
ludicrous imitation of the Dervishes, is enough to restore my 
balance. 

Then, quite suddenly, the Dervishes came to a halt. I wanted to 
leap forward in readiness to catch them, for mere watching had 
made me dizzy, but they seemed not at all unsteady. Donning 
their cloaks, they strode majestically from the hall. Some of the 
circle, unable to realize that the Dervishes had ceased whirling, 
continued to chant and sway automatically. Indeed it was neces- 
sary for the old sheikh to speak sharply to half a dozen who had 
become all but me/boos, even to slap and shake them. It struck 
me as amusing that he, who by his own vehement exhortations 
had got them wound up to such a pitch, should now have difficulty 
in bringing them to their senses. At last calm was restored, chant- 
ing and piping ceased, the congregation sank to the mats with 
sighs of relief and satisfaction. Then followed a mournful hymn 
in which the sheikhs and some of the pillars of the church bid tear- 
ful farewell to Ramadan. Closing songs served as a safety valve, 
I judged, and not a bad idea, for without them some of the wilder 
chanters might have gone off into another fit at any moment. 

With whispered thanks and appropriate parting phrases, Ahmed 
and I got up to go. As we were slipping on shoes and coats, the 
master Dervish came up to say good night. Save for tired and 
bloodshot eyes, he looked quite normal in his mufti—a fact that 
did much toward restoring my own wayward equilibrium. We 
accepted the cigarettes which he courteously proffered, exchanged 
lights, and bade him a rather awed good night. Outside the night 
was cool and peaceful. I wondered that the trot of horses, the 
drone of cicadas, and the murmur of the waves could still possess 
each its characteristic tempo, unsubmerged by the rhythmic pande- 
monium that yet assailed our weary senses. 
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Cornelia Otis Skinner’s lat- 
est solo-drama shows her in 
a series of six historical 
portrayals, including Henri- 
etta Maria, also known as 
“Ta Reine Douloureuse’”’, 
and a Dutch tavern wench. 
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Costume design for 
the twenty-fifth pro- 
duction of the Univer- 
sity Civic Theatre, 
University of Den- 
ver, a_ presentation 
of the Shakespeare 
play in black and 
white and silver, 
directed and designed 
by Walter Sinclair. 




















Theatre With a Union Label 
To the Editor: 
Y feeling is that the theatre has 
little ground for complaint of labor 
conditions so long as it affords such spas- 
modic employment. 
ARTHUR HopkKINS 


To the Editor: 

PARTICULARLY enjoyed the article 
I “Theatre With a Union Label”. 
It was comprehensive in scope and infor- 
mative in content and covered this particu- 
lar field more thoroughly than anything 
I’ve seen attempted in print. 

Naturally I do not subscribe to silly 
claims of uninformed people that organized 
labor has had a lot to do with throttling 
the theatre. One reading your article care- 
fully must recognize that the fault lies 
deeper than can be traced to even major 
troubles. 

Most people try to study the theatre 
either from its professional or its economic 
angles. In truth the two are interwoven 
closer than you might surmise at first 
glance. I’ve gone into these subjects rather 
intensely and find that there is only one 
way out. The theatre has to be rebuilt as 
an institution. It is not a business, though 
the speculative forces that have done it the 
most harm love to call it “show business”’. 

No institution, or business house for that 





matter, can live on a hit and miss plan 
that takes every nickel out of the game its 
speculative promoters can lay their hands 
on and leaves nothing in reserve for the 
future. The freshest tyro in economics 
knows this. The basis upon which the 
American theatre can be built institution- 
ally must be furnished by the artists and 
artisans who make up its oddly commingled 
groups of vital contributors to its welfare. 
In such a movement, when it is genuine, 
you will find the forces of organized labor 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
authors and players; and it is from these 
sources only that permanent building can 
be expected. But it must be primarily the 
erection of an institution and not a specu- 
lative place of amusement that can hope 
to inaugurate such a movement. Once 
started, the people will do the rest. 
THEODORE MITCHELL 
President, Association of The- 
atrical Agents and Managers. 


The Actor and Radio 
To the Editor: 

WO years ago it occurred to some of 
gy here who were interested in the 
theatre, particularly the amateur theatre, 
that we had at hand a laboratory where 
considerably more good could be done by 
and for our students in the theatre than 
in the sporadic productions of The Man- 
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hattan Theatre. Station KSAC, owned 
and operated by the college, without bene- 
fit of commercial circumventions, was the 
laboratory. When approached, the station 
director, Mr. Llye Longsdorf, not only of- 
fered us time on the air, but as many hours 
for studio rehearsals as we required. 


Our plan was to present one-act plays 
and adaptations of longer plays, providing 
we could get them. We had students who, 
admittedly only amateur actors, were, nev- 
ertheless, interested, intelligent, possessed 
respectable midwestern voices so far as 
quality was concerned, and willing to give 
their time trying to improve their voices 
and learn something about acting before 
the microphone. 

We had a potential audience, primarily 
rural, that we had reason to believe would 
be interested in plays, especially those with 
midwestern settings and probably others if 
carefully chosen. ‘Those of us in charge 
had been doing considerable radio work in 
our station for a period of years and be- 
lieved that we had something to give these 
students. 

With what we called an almost ideal 
set-up, we set to work. In collaboration 
with Dr. Sumners, who conducts our 
courses in radio speech, we gathered to- 
gether a group of students who satisfactor- 
ily passed voice tests and who were the 
best actors on the roster of The Manhattan 
Theatre. With these we set glowingly to 
work and in the course of several months 
produced four one-act plays. They were 
written locally. 

How well they were received we shall 
never know. We got no replies to our 
requests for suggestions and certainly no 
fan-mail and we concluded that our re- 
ticent listeners were at least not stirred to 


plethoric huzzas. We decided to look for 
better plays, but were told that there was 
no money available for royalties. We wrote 
to friends who were writers asking if they 
had radio plays, or plays which could be 
adapted, which they would be willing to 
let us perform, for nothing. We asked 
particularly for plays laid in Kansas or this 
region. No one had anything to offer. 

For a while we continued giving oc- 
casional plays written by some member of 
our staff; but with so little material avail- 
able we finally quit. It has always seemed 
unfortunate to me that when we had an 
opportunity to give our students something 
they might really use we were unable to 
continue. We have presented some serial- 
ized sketches but no real plays. The sta- 
tion is always willing to give us time; but 
we have no material to present. This seems 
to be one spot in the country where writers 
are not. And those we have aren’t writing 
for the radio. No doubt you in New York 
would be glad to send us many of those 
who sit on your doorstep. 


After reading what Mr. Denison has to 
say, I feel justified in remarking that his 
fine ideas probably won’t work until he (or 
somebody) develops a whole new crop of 
actors who will be willing to go to school 
without pay while they learn the delicate 
and intricate business of radio acting. And 
before they come, a school must be found 
which will have enough money to pay 
first-rate authors to write especially for 
broadcasting. But even then, something 
tells me it won’t work, for the commercial 
radio, like the theatre, has a natural an- 
tipathy for schools. 

H. Mires HEBERER 
Director of Dramatics, 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas 
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POETRY IN THE THEATRE 


Myself and My Friends, by Lillah 
McCarthy. Dutton: $5.00 
ITH Mary of Scotland weaving 

its spell of verbal beauty on the 

stage, the long-heralded reaction from 
realism to poetry is no longer the “arty” 
talk of the theorists—it is a Broadway 
success. It has the ultimate benediction 
of the box-office. And with it comes a 
renewed appreciation of those who can 
speak English undefiled—renewed admira- 
tion for a Lillah McCarthy, who, since the 
days she intoned poetry with her father 
to the unruffled loveliness of the Chelten- 
ham hills, has lived in, for and by poetry 
in the theatre. Poetry and the grand 
manner. Bernard Shaw’s introduction tells 
us this, memories of Greek tragedy in the 
stadiums of Yale, Harvard and New York 
remind us of it, and every page of this 
autobiography is rich with its significance. 
Lillah McCarthy’s natural endowments 
for her profession were unusual. Not only 
did she feel deeply, not only had she been 
“saturated with declamatory poetry and 
rhetoric from her cradle”, as Shaw tells 
us, but she was also “most beautifully 
statuesque, most handsomely made.” Long 
experience in the old theatre, the theatre 
shadowed by Henry Irving, dominated by 
Wilson Barrett, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
H. B. Irving, and the limelight tradition, 
years of touring in the provinces, im- 
passioned study of Shakespeare and the 
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poets made her past master in the grand 
manner but no advocate of the empty 
phrase. At this point she met Shaw— 
for a second time—and he handed her 
Man and Superman. ‘When I dragged 
rhetoric and poetry back to the stage its 
executive technique became again indis- 
pensable”, he says. Lillah McCarthy had 
this technique, as well as a mind alert to 
the new winds in the theatre. “She cre- 
ated the first generation of Shavian hero- 
ines with dazzling success. . . . And she 
did this by playing my heroines exactly 
as she would have played Belvidera in 
Venice Preserv’d if any one had thought 
of reviving that or any other of Mrs. 
Siddons’ great parts for her.” 

It is no wonder then that poets were 
her friends and that the years since Shaw 
have been filled with poetry—Masefield, 
Maeterlinck, Anatole France, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Shakespeare. Here in America she 
is remembered with joy for her glowing 
contribution to the Granville-Barker sea- 
son. Nursed in Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, costumed by Ricketts, she leads us 
through the years from The Sign of the 
Cross to The Doctor’s Dilemma. Shaw’s 
inimitable introductory Aside, as well as 
his letters, variously admiring and irate, 
add spice to the rich and creamy potpourri 
of reminiscences. Lillah McCarthy’s sec- 
ret, as Shaw characteristically puts it, was 
that “she combined the executive art of 
the grand school with a natural impulse 
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to murder the Victorian womanly wom- 
an”. The Victorian woman is dead—and 
with her also the New Woman, equally 
inciting to murder. The actress of the 
newest drama which may not be either 
rhetorical or propagandist can learn much 
from Lillah McCarthy, who was and still 
is the “inspired organ of dramatic poetry”. 
RosAMOND GILDER 


The Pie-Eyed Piper and Other Im- 
pertinent Puppet Plays, by Forman 
Brown. Greenberg: $2.00 


O anyone who has seen the delightful 

performances of the Yale puppeteers, 
these plays, writen for that company, need 
no words of praise. Although they gain 
added piquancy when enacted by Harry 
Burnett’s puppets, their special kind of 
wit is evident even in reading. 


Samuel French’s Series of Published 


Plays: 30, 35, 50, 75 Cents Each. 

ERHAPS the most important of the 
FF geese plays just added to the 
French list is The World We Live In, 
by Joseph and Karel Capek. Following 
the adaptation and arrangement by Owen 


Davis, this play is the version of the 
Czecho-Slovakian “insect comedy” which 
William A. Brady produced in 1922. 
Also in the new series is Goblin Gold, 
winner of the drama section of the 
Canadian Governor-General’s Competition, 
1929, and two one-acters by William Haz- 
lett Upson. Charles Rann Kennedy’s one- 
act play, The Terrible Meek, is also an 
addition. “Written for three voices and to 
be played in darkness”, The Terrible Meek 
was first produced in the cause of world 
peace in 1912 by Winthrop Ames. Seven 
one-act plays have been added to the Dra- 
matic Publishing Company series. 


Pictured Story of English Literature, 
J. W. Cunliffe. Appleton-Century: $5. 
ROFESSOR CUNLIFFE’S novel 
ed to an old subject relies largely 
on illustrations, rather than words, to tell 
his story. The result is that his more than 
300 well-chosen illustrations give an ade- 
quate and always pleasant history of liter- 
ature in England and range from the 
British Museum reading room to Stoke 
Poges, John Donne to Lytton Strachey. 





SARAH BERNHARDT, by Maurice Baring. Peter 
Davies, London. $2. 


THEATRE IN My TIME, by St. John Ervine. 
Rich and Cowan, London. $2. 


Diz NEUGESTALTUNG DES MODERNEN ENGLI- 
SCHEN THEATERS 1870-1930, by Harry Berg- 
holz. K. Bergholz. $9. 


HisTorY OF EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, by JBenedetto Croce. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $3.50. 


SHAWN THE DANCER, by Katherine S. Dreier. 
A. S. Barnes, New York. $3. 


THEATRE DE GUIGNOL, Sammlung Franzoe- 
sischer Puppenspiele ausgewaehlt und mit 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen, by Martha 
Hoffschlaeger. Diesterweg. $1. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN MARTIN-HARVEY. 
Sampson Low, London. $5. 

Dance As AN ArT ForM, by La Meri. A. S. 
Barnes, New York. $1.50. 

Bopy ScuLPpTrurRE, by Marguerite Agniel. E. 
H. and A. C. Friedrichs Co., New York. $1. 


THEATER-RECHT. Archiv fuer Urheber, Film 
und Theaterrecht. $24. 





Newly Published Theatre Books—Here and Abroad 


Das THEATER DES DEUTSCHEN VOLKES, Ein 
Beitrag zur Volkserziehumg und Propa- 
ganda, by Hans Severus Ziegler. Voigt- 
laender. $.50. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT, volume three of Palace 
Plays, by Laurence Housman. Sidgwick 
and Jackson, London. $2. 


CELEBRITIES AND SIMPLE SOULS, by Alfred 
Sutro. Duckworth, London. $4.50. 


MARY QUEEN OF Scots, a biography by Eric 
Linklater. D. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 


BackstTacE, by Philip Godfrey. Harrap, Lon- 
don. $3.25. 


GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN THEATERS IN 
UnGarn, by Jolantha Pukanzsky-Kadar. I. 
Von den Anfaengen bis 1812. $2.75. 


THE ROUNDABOUT, a play by J. B. Priestley. 
Samuel French, London. $3.90 


HEAD ON CRASH, a play by Laurence Miller. 
Allen and Unwin, London. $1.50. 


Spenp Your T1ME, New York’s Leisure Re- 
sources, edited by Mrs. Arthur M. Reis and 
Dr. Paul R. Hanna. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1. 
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An Indian, one of the figurines made 
largely of rags and tatters by the very 
talented Italian artist, Maria Signorelli, 
who takes many of her characters out of 
fiction and drama and whose work is 
excellent material for a theatre museum. 
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FULL COURSE for the STAGE 
THOROUGH TRAINING for TEACHERS 





acting 

stage-craft 

mime and technique 
of movement 

choral and group-work 

production 

dancing 

fencing 

speech training 

history of drama and 
development of the 
stage 

poetics 


UCHORICS — Training in 
RHYTHM toWORDS & MUSIC 





Prospectus from 


The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 


Theatre Studios 54a, Circus Road 
LONDON N. W.8 
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When you are in London 


THE BALLET CLUB 


2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 


r erformances 
Every Sunday 
at 9 P ° M. 


during dhesteboal season 


Outahes to May 


Guest Tickets 
to Readers of 


Theates Arts Monthly 


SOU eee 


visit 


rFOoOoOzrOaW” 


OF DANCE 
MIME 








DANCE TECHNIQUE 

BODY DEVELOPMENT 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
DRAMATIC IMPROVISATION 
MASK AND COSTUME MAKING 
PUPPETS AND STAGECRAFT 
DRAWING ART MUSIC 


ENGLAND 





DARTINGTON HALL 
APPLY SECRETARY 





CUCU 











THREE ARTS SERIES 
(Season 1933-34) 


THE CORNISH PLAYERS 
THE CORNISH DANCERS 
THE MEREMBLUM QUARTETTE 


appearing in the 
CORNISH THEATRE 


Now available for 
Tour Engagements 


Management 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
710 E. Roy Seattle, Washington 








MACLEAN COLLEGE 
of VOCAL, DRAMATIC 
and SPEECH ARTS 
33rd Year 
A school for professionals and those who 
aspire to the concert, operatic, 
or dramatic stage. 
The college of the midwest whose students 
have played with such well known pro- 
ducers as Belasco, New York Theatre 
Guild, Lou Tellegen, Eva Le Gallienne, 
James K. Hackett, and first class stock 
companies. 
MID YEAR CLASSES 
OPEN JANUARY 22, 1934 


Summer Session, July 2nd 











Day and Evening Classes Coaching 
Address Dept. Z, Maclean College 
921 Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. 











NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


EXHIBITIONS 


Available after January |, 1934 


1. COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE 
SCENES AND PLAYERS 
Sixty original engravings by Callot and other con- 
temporary artists, illustrating a vivid period of 
stage history. In forty frames. 


2. THEATRES FROM GREEK 
TO MODERN TIMES 
Twenty-two reproductions of drawings by Thomas 


Wood Stevens, illustrating the history of the theatre 
and the development of the stage. 


3. FROM SKETCH TO STAGE 


Twenty-five original designs, sketches, blue prints, 
etc., illustrating the processes of production from 
artist's design to finished set. Prepared for the 
National Theatre Conference by Yale University 
Theatre. 


For details and prices apply to 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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THEATRES 
by Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates of original 
drawings of theatres, opera 
houses and motion picture 
theatres. Facades, auditoriums, 
ground plans, ete. With an in- 
troduction by the artist. $5.00 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive and 
informative essays, a unique 
contribution to the subject and 
a trenchant document in the 
history of modern art. $7.50 


a theatre library. 


THEATRE 


BOOKS 


for the Theatre Lover 











DRAWINGS FOR THE 
THEATRE 


by Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work of 
one of America’s foremost de- 
signers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Introduction by 
John Mason Brown 


A unique collection of one hun- 
dred and fifty prints and photo- 
graphs presenting the arts of the 
theatre from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. $2.50 


A THEATRE LIBRARY 
by Rosamond Gilder 
A descriptive list of one hundred books serving 


as a guide to intelligent reading on the theatre 
as well as providing a basis for the collection of 


$1.00 


119 West 57th St. 














ARTS, Ince. 





New York, N. Y. 
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cial group rate. 


work. 


119 West 57th Street 








CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Offered to teachers and 
subscribing in groups of eight or more 


students 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in over 
sixty leading universities, colleges, high 
schools and private schools use THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for sup- 
plementary reading, and take advantage 
of the class subscription offer. 


Groups active in dramatic work, members 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make 
use of THEATRE ARTS in their activities 
and may also have the benefit of the spe- 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 
aid in planning and carrying on the class 


The student— whether interested in the 
theatre as a future artist, playwright or 
technician, or taking up the drama as part 
of his English studies—finds in THEATRE 
ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 


Write for Class Subscription Blank to 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


e New York City 











New Plays 
For Little Theatres 


THE TAVERN 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 

AUTUMN CROCUS 

THE IMPROPER DUCHESS 

THE ANATOMIST 

PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 

DANGEROUS CORNER 

WHISTLING IN THE DARK 

BIRD IN HAND 

RIDDLE ME THIS 

THE MAD HOPES 

THREE-CORNERED MOON 

BERKELEY SQUARE 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

TREASURE ISLAND 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

ROPE’S END 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

THE GHOST TRAIN 

REBOUND 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 


Send for Our 
Latest Free Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 





Marjorie Seligman 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 
NEW PLAYS TO 


¢ ss? READ 


cto m Men in White 
Sidney Kingsley $2.00 






Kenyon Nicholson and 
Charles Robinson 2.00 
James Hagan 1.50 
Rodney Ackland 1.25 


Sailor Beware! 


One Sunday Afternoon 
Strange Orchestra 


To Be PustisHep Soon 
Let ‘Em Eat Cake Kaufman, Ryskind, Gershwin 
Days Without End Eugene O'Neill 
Pursuit of Happiness Alan Child and Isabelle 
Loudon 
Our mailing list will keep you well informed. 


Send us your name and address. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


rr, 
ca 


THE HAYLOFTERS 
COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 











Send for list 


P O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 
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STAGE and COSTUME 


FABRICS 


Every fabric need of Dance and Drama 
Groups for stage curtains, theatre drapes, 
and costumes supplied by MAHARAM. Same 
services rendered as to the Professional 
Theatre and Broadway Producers. 


Velour—Repp—Monks Cloth—Duvetyne—Silks 
Satins—Wigs—Accessories, etc. 


Free samples sent to identified groups. 


MAHARAM FABRIC CORP. 


107 West 48th Street, New York City 
Chicago Branch—6 East Lake Street 





SCENIC PAINTS 


Anilines and Supplies 


Color Book and 


Price List on Request 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 21st St., New York City 








STAGE MAKEUP 


GREASE PAINT 
POWDERS AND CREAMS 


Warnesson’s makeup 
has been the “actors’ 
choice” for over 54 
years. Write for FREE 


samples and price list. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. T 
62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 



































I-WEISS & SONS 


Makers of 


Curtains 
Draperies 
Scenery 


Rigging 


445 West 45th St., New York 



































Costume your show the same as 
Broadway managers do. Brooks 
Costumes used in practically 
every New York production. These 
costumes are available for 
your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. 
Send list of requirements for our 
proposal. 


are 


same 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., N. Y. 

















EAVES 


COSTUMES 


Largest renting costumers in the 
East. Costumes furnished for 
leading schools, colleges and little 
theatres throughout the country. 
Please forward your list of re- 
quirements for special rates now 
in effect. 


Eaves CostTuME Co., INc. 
153 West 46th St., New York City 
Est. 1868 














The TURKISH 
THEATRE 


I OPEN my sessions here; 
Let the coffee-house be full of 


friends; 


Listening to my story, may they 


Be free from sorrow! 


MEDDAH’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


LL the vivid color and variety of Turkish life are reflected 


in this picture of an immensely interesting phase of 


Oriental culture. Mr. Martinovitch describes the traditions of 


the three popular Turkish theatres in all their richness, and sup- 


plements the descriptions by plays representative of each type: 


gay, shrewd, distinctive, vividly characteristic of the culture 


which gave them birth and which is now seeing them pass 


lamentably out of existence. This book is not written for the 


scholar alone, but also for the layman who can find great 


pleasure and amusement in a new and delightful subject. 


by Nicholas N. Martinovitch 


Illustrated 
Price Three Dollars 


PHREATERE ARRAS, 


119 WEST 57TH STREET 


bac. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





New YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 





Under the direction of 
ELIZABETH T. GRIMBALL 
Teacher of HELEN GAHAGAN, BETTY 
STARBUCK, CYNTHIA ROGERS and 

others. 

ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
Individual training and development 
for the Stage, Radio and Talking Pic- 
tures. Day and Evening classes. 
European Summer Session, a combina- 
tion course of the Reinhardt School 
and the New York School of the Thea- 
tre offered by the Mozarteum Academy, 
Salzburg, Austria. Registration limited. 

Catalogue. 


189 West 56th Street 
New York City COlumbus 5-2445 











Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15 | 
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Franees 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


The Great Teacher” 
—David Belasco 


Training in all branches of dramatic art, in- 
cluding motion pictures and radio. Profes- 
sionals coached for improving technique. Spe- 
cial instruction for teachers, public speakers, 
etc. Courses in singing for grand opera, con- 
cert and radio. 
Teacher of 
KATHARINE HEPBURN e@ HELEN HAYES 
INA CLAIRE @ JANE WYATT 
CAROL STONE . OSGOOD PERKINS 
And many other stage celebrities 


Individual instruction. Classes day or evening. 


HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 

FIRST ACTORS’ STUDIO 
The first Actors' Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and ex- 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unavoid- 
able strain of the usual theatre rehearsals. 

2 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 


e 
Courses in acting technique, radio broadcast- 
ing and public speaking. 


Private instruction. Coaching in parts. 


o 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting I have ever known.” 
—Rachel Crothers. 


SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 














COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 
C o-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Courses 


Play Production — Pantomime — Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics — Voice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 38, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 


mitory. 
44th Year 
Summer School Begins June 18, 1934 
Address REGISTRAR 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 





Instructors using Theatre Arts in 


class* receive 


A TEACHERS' CHART 


for each issue 


Summarizes features adapted to 
class work, suggests topics and 
assignments, lists references. 


Chart sent a day before magazine, 
enabling teacher to take immedi- 
ate advantage of students’ en- 
thusiasm on arrival of new issue. 


A sample Chart will be sent 
to any teacher on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 





*Teachers and students subscrib- 
ing in a group of eight or more 
receive special class subscription 
rate. Blanks will be supplied on 
request. 














THREE ARTS SERIES 
(Season 1933-34) 


THE CORNISH PLAYERS 
THE CORNISH DANCERS 
THE MEREMBLUM QUARTETTE 


appearing in the 
CORNISH THEATRE 


Now available for 
Tour Engagements 


Management 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
710 E. Roy Seattle, Washington 








GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
WwW 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has a 
highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered. 
The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 
Limited number of applications accepted. 


For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Good: Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ili. 





























FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
Summer Session in England 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 
VOICE — DICTION 
PANTOMIME 
INTERPRETATION 
Thorough Individual Training and 
Group Practice 
‘‘The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thor- 
ough, intelligent and inspired.”’ 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Write or phone 
for prospectus. REgent 4-3226 














HARRISON LEWIS 
SCREEN STUDIOS 


“New York’s Oldest Screen School” 


For: People with photographic pos- 
sibilities or unusual talent. Dramatic stu- 
dents, models, amateur players, young 
actors and actresses. 


Special training courses in 
talking picture technique 


Senior students work as “extras” while 
studying; stage appearances for movie 
“scouts.” 

Day and Evening Classes 


Catalogue upon request 
HARRISON LEWIS SCREEN STUDIOS 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. S7th St., New York City Circle 7-0187 
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for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 
together with some to look forward 
to within the month, and a list of those 
which have closed after more than two 
weeks’ run. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. The listing is complete through 
January 14. 


On the Boards 


MURDER AT THE VANITIES (Sept. 12-Feb. 3.) 
Mystery with music. Producer: Earl 
Carroll. 

DousLE Door (Sept. 2i-Jan. 20.) Melo- 
drama by Elizabeth McFadden. Pro- 
ducers: Potter and Haight. With Mary 
Morris. 

MEN IN WHirteE (Sept. 26 .) Drama by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, Harmon and Ullman. Directed 
by Lee Strasberg. Settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik. With J. Edward Bromberg and 
Alexander Kirkland. 

Sartor, Beware! (Sept. 28——.) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 
With Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Cra- 
ven and Audrey Christie. 

As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30 ) 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Set- 
tings by Albert Johnson. With Clifton 
Webb, Marilyn Miller, Helen Broderick. 

AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2 .) Comedy by 
Eugene O'Neill. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Settings by Robert Edmond 
Jones. With George M. Cohan and 
Elisha Cook, Jr. 

THE PuRSUIT OF HaApPpPINEss (Oct. 9——.) 
Comedy by Alan Child and Isabelle 
Loudon. 

CHAMPAGNE, Sec (Oct. 14-Jan. 20.) Revised 
version of Johann Strauss’ operetta, 
Die Fledermaus. Producers: Wiman 
and Langner. With Helen Ford, Peggy 
Wood and George Meader. 


THE SCHOOL FOR HusBANDS (Oct. 16-Jan. 
20.) Rhymed adaptation by Arthur 
Guiterman and Lawrence Langner of 
the Moliére play, with incidental music 
by Edmond Rickett. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. With Osgood Perkins. 


THe GREEN Bay TrREE (Oct. 20——.) 
Drama by Mordaunt Shairp. From Lon- 
don. Producer: Jed Harris. Settings by 
Robert Edmond Jones. With Laurence 
Olivier, James Dale and Leo G. Carroll. 


Her MASTER’S VOICE (Oct. 2% .) Comedy 
by Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. With Roland Young, Laura Hope 
Crews and Elizabeth Patterson. 


RoBertTa (Nov. 18 .) Musical comedy 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach. 
Producer: Max Gordon. 


SHE Loves Me Nor (Now. 20——-.) Comedy 
with songs, adapted from the Edward 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. Pro- 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly. Set- 
tings by Raymond Sovey. With John 
Beal, Burgess Meredith, Polly Walters 
and Charles D. Brown. 




















Mary or ScoTLanp (Nov. 27——.) Poetic 
drama by Maxwell Anderson. Produ- 
cer: Theatre Guild. With Helen Hayes, 


Philip Merivale, Helen Menken, An- 
thony Kemble Cooper and Moroni 
Olsen. 





PEACE ON EARTH (Nov. 29 .) Drama by 
George Sklar and Albert Maltz. Pro- 
ducer: Theatre Union. With Robert 
Keith. 


Topacco Roap (Dec. 4 .) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel by 
Jack Kirkland. With Henry Hull. 


MONTE CARLO BALLET RuSSE (Dec. 22-Jan. 
28.) Dance productions. Director Gen- 
eral, Wassily de Basil; Maitre de Ballet, 
Leonide Massine. 

THE LAKE (Dec. 26——.) Drama by 
Dorothy Massingham and Murray Mac- 
Donald. From London. Producer: Jed 








Harris. With Katharine Hepburn, 
Blanche Bates, Colin Clive, Frances 
Starr. 
THE First ApPpLE (Dec. 27-Jan. 20.) 
Comedy by Lynn Starling. 
B1G-HEARTED HERBERT (Jan. 1 .) Comedy 


adapted from a Sophie Kerr short 
story by Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese 
Richardson. Producer: Eddie Dowling. 
With J. C. Nugent and Elisabeth 
Risdon. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Jan. 4 
revue. With Fannie Brice 
Howard. 

Days WITHOUT END (Jan. 8 .) “Mod- 
ern miracle play” by Eugene O'Neill. 
Producer: Theatre Guild. With Earle 
Larimore, Stanley Ridges, Robert Lo- 
raine and Selena Royle. 


COME OF AGE (Jan. 12 .) Drama by Cle- 
mence Dane. Producer: Delos Chappell. 


. Musical 
and Willie 











With Judith Anderson and Stephen 
Haggard. 
Looking Forward 
JOHN Brown’s Bopy (Jan. 22.) Drama 


by Ronald Gow. From London. With 
George Abbott. 


By Your LEAVE (Jan. 24.) By Glady Hurl- 
but and Emma Wells. With Dorothy 
Gish, Howard Lindsay and Kenneth 
MacKenna. 

STATE OF GRACE (Jan. 29.) By Philip 
Barry. Producer: Arthur Hopkins. With 
Lillian Gish, Moffatt Johnston and Jane 
Wyatt. 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN (Week of Jan. 
29.) Comedy by Merton Hodge. From 
London. With Frank Lawton. 

THE SHINING Hour (Feb. 12.) Drama by 
Keith Winter. Producer: Max Gordon. 
With Gladys Cooper, Raymond Massey 
and Adrianne Allen. 


RICHARD OF BorDEAUX (Feb. 14.) Historical 
play by Gordon Daviot. From London. 
With Dennis King and Margaret Vines. 


Closed 


GROWING Pains (Now. 23-Dec. 16.) Comedy 
by Aurania Rouverol. 


TEN-MINUTE ALIBI (Oct. 17-Dec. 30.) 
Mystery melodrama by Anthony Arm- 
strong. 


THREE AND ONE (Oct. 25-Dec. 30.) Comedy 
adapted from the French. 


BLACKBIRDS OF 1933 (Dec. 
Negro musical revue. 

Let ’EM Eat CAKE (Oct. 21-Jan. 6.) Musi- 
cal satire by George S. Kaufman and 
Morrie Ryskind. Score and lyrics by 
the Gershwins. 


ALL Goop AMERICANS (Dec. 5-Jan. 6.) 
Comedy by Laura and 8S. J. Perelman. 

THE DarRK TOWER (Now. 25-Jan. 13.) Melo- 
drama by George S. Kaufman and 
Alexander Woollcott. 


19-Jan. 


2-Dec. 30.) 


JBZEBEL (Dec. 13.) Drama by 


Owen Davis. 





RUTH PAGE and 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 


America and Europe’s most vital and 
versatile dance creators are now 
engaged in a coast-to-coast joint 
concert tour preparatory to sailing 
in April from California for 30 con- 
certs in Japan and China. American 
tour itinerary will be sent on re- 
quest. Some open dates still available, 





Sunday, February 11th, at 8:45 P.M. 
Guild Theatre, New York 


RUTH PAGE 


in a program of new dances 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT, ARTHUR JUDSON, 
INC., Division Columbia Concerts Corporation, 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 














WIGMAN 
SCHOOL 
or THE DANCE 


PROFESSIONAL 


AMATEUR 
CHILDREN HANYA HOLM 
CHIEF INSTRUCTOR 


LOUISE KLOEPPER 
ASSOCIATE INSTRUCTOR 


CLASSES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 


INFORMATION 
113. WEST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Circle 7-5081 











THE 
Actors’ Workshop 


Endorsed by 
Walter Hampden Jessie Bonstelle 
Katharine Cornell B. Iden Payne 


DIRECTORS: 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Complete Dramatic Training 
Class and Private Instruction 


REGISTER NOW 


New York Classes to June Ist 
Summer Course (Iith year) July and Aug. at 


THE THEATRE IN THE WOODS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


For further information apply to: 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St., N. ¥.C. SChuyler 4-1216 

















Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


2 
SCHOOL 
Alviene = Theatre 
(39th Year) 

Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 


Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce. 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Professional Stock Theatre training. Public stu- 
dent appearances . . . one week in each play. ..- 
Frequent change of bill . 18 technical in 
structors. All plays produced are directed by pro- 
fessional men under the personal supervision of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. 


Classes limited to 15 students, 
necessitating early registration. 
For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ArTs MONTHLY 





